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ARBOR AMORIS. 


I HAVE a tree, a graft of Love, 

That in my heart has taken root; 
Sad are the buds and blooms thereof 

And bitter sorrow is its fruit; 

Yet, since it was a tender shoot, 
So greatly hath its shadow spread, 
That underneath all joy is dead, 

And all my pleasant days are flown, 
Nor can I slay it, nor instead 

Plant any tree, save this alone. 


Ah, yet, for long and long enough 
My tears were rain about its root, 
And though the fruit be harsh thereof, 
I scarcely looked for better fruit 
Than this, that carefully I put 
In garner, for the bitter bread 
Whereon my weary life is fed; 
Ah, better were the soil unsown 
That bears such growths, but Love instead 
Will plant no tree, but this alone. 


Ah, would that this new spring, whereof 
The leaves and flowers fiush into shoot, 
I might have succour and aid of Love 
To prune these branches at the root, 
That long have borne such bitter fruit; 
And graft a new bough, comforted 
With happy blossoms white and red, 
So pleasure should for pain atone, 
Nor Love slay this tree, nor instead 
Plant any tree, but this alone. 
L’ ENVOY. 
Princess, by whom my hopes are fed, 
My heart thee prays in lowlihead 
To prune the ill boughs overgrown, 
Nor slay Love’s tree, nor plant instead 
Another tree, save this alone, ° 


Francoys Villon. 


SONG. 


Wuer: eagle calls to waterfalls, 
Where pines o’er chasms weep, 
The rains have made a mad cascade 

To thunder down the steep. 


Where lilies nod their gentle heads, 
Where grass is long in May, 

There runs a river in the meads — 
Too fast it runs away. 


But where the gales drive moaning sails 
O’er seas that gloom and gleam, 

Across a bar the waves make war 
*Gainst one persistent stream. 


Too far, O river, strained thy force! 
Thou ne’er shalt know again 

The lilies of thy middle course, 
The quiet of the plain. 


Dark Blue. 





ARBOR AMORIS, ETC. 


WHY THE ROSE IS RED. 


TuE rose, of old, they say, was white, 
Till Love, one day, in wanton flight, 
Flirting away from flower to flower, 

A rose tree brushed, ia evil hour, 

The spreading leaves concealed a thorn 
By which the boy-god’s foot was torn. 


The precious drops in plenteous flow 
Fell on a rose’s breast below, 

And all her snow-white virgin pride 
In blushing pure carnation died 

To tell to future times unborn 

How Love was wounded by a thorn. 


Sobbing with pain and weeping dew, 
The wounded boy to Venus flew; 

But few the ills which boys endure . 
A mother’s kisses cannot cure; 

And for such pleasure after pain 
Love would be often prick’d again! 


Temple Bar. 


THE WHISPER OF SPRING. 


Wuo hears the voice of death 
In the tones of genial Spring; 
In the sigh of the south wind’s breath, 
So merrily whispering? 
Who does not welcome life 
In each budding flower and leaf 
With hope and beauty rife, 
Reckless of care or grief? 


O, who can dream of death, 

When merrily up there swells, 
Gray turrets underneath, 

The chime of Easter bells ? 
Christmas mirth may wane 

At sight of a vacant place; 
But the loved ones live again 

In Springtide’s laughing face. 


For Earth is never dead; 
Though Winter’s sombre wing 
Wave her to sleep in snowy bed, 
She wakes again in spring. 
And happiness lives on, 
And joy succeeds to grief, 
As surely as winter snows are gone, 
When bursts yon emerald leaf. 


So up, and join the song 
’ Ye sang mid Yule-tide dearth, 
Raise it loud and long 

In midst of Springtime’s mirth. 
April passes away ; 

His showers are like our tears, 
Giving place to golden May, 

’ As in all the by-past years. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 

















THE HANDWRITING OF JUNIUS. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE HANDWRITING OF JUNIUS PROFES- 
SIONALLY INVESTIGATED.* 

Tue work, the title of which is placed 
at the head of the present article, possesses 
a value quite independent of the immedi- 
ate question which it discusses. Its direct 
object is to prove by a minute and exhaust- 
ive examination of the Junian manuscripts 
and of the letters of Sir Philip Francis, 
that both of them were handwritten by 
the same person; but indirectly it supplies 
most valuable information and rules for 
guidance to those engaged in the investi- 
gation of subjects in which a comparison 
of handwriting is more or less involved. 
It owes its origin, to a great extent, to ac- 
cidental circumstances, which have such an 
important bearing upon the investigation 
before us, that it is necessary to set them 
forth fully :— 


** In the Christmas season of 1770, or 1771,”’ 
says Mr. Twisleton, ‘* when-Mr. Francis was on 
a visit to his father at Bath, he danced at the 
Assembly Rooms more than one evening with a 
young lady named Miss Giles. This lady, born 
in 1751, was daughter of Daniel Giles, Esq., af- 
terwards Governor of the Bank of England; 
and in January, 1772, she became Mrs, King 
by marrying Joseph King, Esq., of Taplow. It 
was the custom at balls a hundred years ago for 
a lady to retain the same partner during the 
whole of the evening; so that the fact of Miss 
Giles having thus danced with Mr. Francis 
would imply more of an acquaintance than 
would necessarily be involved in a young lady’s 
dancing with a gentleman at the present day. 
Subsequently, she received an Anonymous Note, 
enclosing Anonymous complimentary Verses, 
both of which she believed to have been sent to 
her by him. 

‘* The note was in the following words: — 

** The inclosed paper of Verses was found this 
morning by Accident. The person who found 
them, not knowing to whom they belong, is 
obliged to trust to his own Judgment, and takes 
for granted that they could only be meant for 
Miss Giles.’ 

‘** The Verses were as follows: — 


1 


** When nature has, happily, finished her Part, | 


There is Work enough left for the Graces; 


* The Handwriting of Junius professionally In- 
vestigated. By Mr. Charles Chabot, Expert. With 
Preface and Collateral Evidence. By the Hon. Ed- 
ward Twisleton. London, 4to. 1871. 
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*Tis harder to keep than to conquer the Heart; 
We admire and forget pretty Faces. 
2. 
In the School of the Graces, by Venus at- 
tended, 
Belinda improves ev’ry Hour; 
They tell her that Beauty itself may be 
mended, 
And shew her the use of her Pow’r. 
3. 
They alone have instructed the fortunate Maid 
In Motion, in Speech, and Address; 
They gave her that wonderful Smile to per- 
suade, 
And the Language of Looks to express. 
4, 
They directed her Eye, they pointed the Dart, 
And have taught her a dangerous Skill; 
For whether she aims at the Head or the 
Heurt, 
She can wound if she pleases, or kill. 


** The Verses and the Note are each written on 
a separate sheet of common letter paper, and 
|the handwriting of the two is different. The 
reason of this is obvious. The humour of the 
compliment required such a difference. The 
two documents, though wholly unconnected with 
St. Valentine’s Day, must be regarded in the 
light of a valentine; the essential idea of which 
is, that whereas certain Verses in praise of a 
young lady had been found by accident, Miss 
Giles alone merited such praise, and the Verses 
were therefore sent to her as to the person for 
whom they were intended. Hence, it would 
have been out of keeping with the plan of the 
valentine if the Verses and the Note had been 
in the same handwriting.’’ 


| 





We need not for our present purpose 
relate how the existence of the two docu- 
ments came to the knowledge of Mr. 
Twisleton, and how he has been enabled 
|to make public use of them. That the 
‘two documents were really sent by Fran- 
cis to Miss Giles no one can entertain any 
reasonable doubt after perusing Mr. 
Twisleton’s narrative, and one circun- 
stance, which we shall presently lay before 
our readers, places the fact beyond ques- 
| tion. 
| The connexion of these two documents 
| with the investigation into the handwrit- 
ing of Junius arisesthus. The Anonymous 
‘Note is in the handwriting of Junius. 
This will be at once evident, we think, to 
any one who compares the facsimile of the 
.Note with the facsimiles of the Junian 
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Manuscripts, and is placed beyond all 
question by the Report of Mr. Netherclift, 
printed in the volume before us, in which 
he proves, by detailed reasonings, that the 
two must have been handwritten by the 
same person. As the Anonymous Note 
was in the handwriting of Junius, and as 
Francis had evidently sent it, it was taken 
for granted as a natural consequence that 
the Anonymous Verses were in the natu- 
ral handwriting of Francis. This was at 
first the opinion of Mr. Twisleton himself 
and of many other literary and legal gen- 
tlemen to whom he showed the verses, and 
it was confirmed by the external evidence 
and the tradition among the descendants 
of Mrs. King. But now comes the most 
interesting part of the story. Mr. Twisle- 
ton, whose caution and love of truth are 
most strikingly exhibited in every point 
of the investigation, would not finally 
adopt this conclusion till it had been veri- 
fied by a professional expert. He accord- 
ingly applied to Mr. Netherclift, who had 
previously examined the handwriting of 
the Anonymous Note, as we have already 
said; but finding that this gentleman, in 
consequence of a serious illness, could not 
undertake the investigation, he placed the 
case in the hands of Mr. Chabot, another 
professional expert. Mr. Chabot, however, 
after comparing the Verses with the let- 
ters of Francis, pronounced an opinion 
directly contrary to what was expected. 
He maintained not only that he sheuld not 
be justified in stating that the Verses were 
in the handwriting of Francis, but he 
thought that he could prove the negative, 
viz., that Francis had not, and could not 
have, handwritten the Verses; and in cor- 
roboration of this opinion he pointed out 
numerous peculiarities in the Verses which 
were not in the Letters, and numerous 
peculiarities in the Letters which were not 
in the Verses. 

And here we may remark, in passing, 
that the conduct of Mr. Chabot on this oc- 
casion should be borne in mind by those 
who are in the habit of indulging in insin- 
uations against experts.* Mr. Chabot, in 


* The following observations of Mr. Twisleton on 
the subject of “experts ” deserve to be remembered 
in the present investigation.— “ The word ‘ expert’ 
is often used very loosely. It is frequently used to 
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giving this opinion, shewed his independ- 
ence by opposing the views of the person. 
by whom he was professionally employed. 
In fact, the case which he had been called 
in to support seemed to have broken down 
in consequence of his evidence. Mr. 
Twisleton ut once acquiesced in the pro- 
fessional opinion of Mr. Chabot; but rec- 
ollecting from the recently published “ Life 
of Francis” that his cousin and familiar 
friend, Mr. Richard Tilghman, was with 
Francis at Bath when the Verses were 
sent to Miss Giles, it struck Mr. Twisleton 
that Francis might possibly have availed 
himself of the services of Tilghman as an 
amanuensis. Fortunately, in the Letter- 
Book of Francis, which was in Mr. Twisle- 
ton’s possession, there were six Letters 
written to Francis by Tilghman. These 
were now submitted, together with the 
Verses, to Mr. Chabot, who expressed his 
unhesitating conviction that the Verses 
were in the handwriting of Tilghman, and 
embodied his opinion in one of the Reports 
here printed. It would seem that Francis 
with his usual caution, was unwilling to 
bring his own handwriting into any con- 
nection with that of Junius, and accord- 
ingly wrote the Note himself in the Junian 
hand, employing his friend Tilghman to 
copy the Verses, who probably never saw 
the Note. 

We have already referred our readers 
to Mr. Twisleton’s narrative for the proof 
of the essential point that the Note and 
the Verses came from Francis; but we 
will now mention the circumstance to 
which we alluded, and which proves incon- 


designate lithographers, or gentlemen connected 
with banks, who come forward as witnesses once or 
twice in their lives to express their belief that a par- 
ticular document was or was not written by a cer- 
tain individual. The word has, then,a meaning 
very different trom that of general experts in hand- 
writing, recognized as such in courts of justice, like 
Mr. Chabot and Mr. Netherclift, to whom cases of 
disputed writing are systematically submitted from 
time to time for their professional opinion, and who 
are prepared to state detailed reasons for every such 
opinion which they give. Having taken some pains 
to ascertain this point. I have been assured that dur- 
ing the last fifty years the number of such experts 
in London has been very few, and that there are 
only two such experts in London practice now. 
Hence, tales about experts should be received with 
distrust, unless names and particulars are men- 
tioned, so that it may be ascertained in what sense 
the word ‘expert’ is used.” 
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testably that Tilghman was acquainted | paragraph, it seems clear that Tilghman himself 


with the Verses. In 1772 Francis, who 
was in Italy, wrote a letter to Dr. John 
Campbell, a leading littcrateur of the day. 
He was evidently proud of this letter, and 
attached so much importance to it, that 
he sent a copy of it to his friend Tilghman, 
who had returned to Philadelphia in Amer- 
ica, of which place he was a native. The 
letter contains the following Latin Epi- 
gram, which Francis wrote upon a marble 
lion in the Medici Palace : — 
**Ungue oculoque minax, orisque  horrendus 
hiatu, 
Imperia in sylvis tristia solus habet. 
Hune catuli fugiunt, conjux, fulvique paren- 
tes, 
Vix domini gressus auserit umbra sequi.”” 


Tilghman fully appreciated Francis’s let- 
ter to Dr. Campbell, but, in regard to the 
epigram, he indulged in the following crit- 
icism in his reply : “I have no objection to 
the epigram of the old lion, provided you 
will change the word conception for trans- 
lation, or imitation : — 


* He roared so loud and looked so wondrous 
grim, 
His very shadow durst not follow him ’— 
Vide Pore epi Badove. 


I have written this, partly out of revenge, 
and partly to show my reading and knowl- 
edge of languages.” This criticism would 
be naturally unpalatable to Francis, who, 
accordingly, in a Letter, which has not 
been preserved, seems to have waged bat- 
tle for the originality of his epigram. 
Tilghman replied in the following letter, 
which ends with the quotation of the two 
first lines of the second stanza of the 
Verses : — 

“My pear Francis, * 

‘*T have receiv’d your packet of the 17th of 
July. You are very tenacious of your epigram. 
I observe you contend for it »s if your reputa- 
tion as a poet depended on it. I did not con- 
demn the composition —I only said it was not 
an original, and I say so still; but yet I am 
ready to allow you can weave originals, because 
‘In the School of the Graces, by Venus at- 


tended, 
Belinda improves ev’ry hour.’ ”” 


Upon this Mr. Twistleton remarks : — 
** Now, on an attentive consideration of this 





cannot be regarded as the author of the two 
lines, inasmuch as, in that case, the quotation 
of them would be wanting in point, and be 
nearly irrelevant. The subject under discussion 
is a poetical composition of Francis, and Tilgh- 
man, while he stoutly denies the originality of 
that particular composition, declares himself 
ready to allow that Francis can weave originals, 
and then quotes the two lines of the Verses. 
This quotation would be singularly inappropri- 
ate if Tilghman was merely quoting two lines of 
his own composition; while it was apposite, and 
might have been soothing to Francis after the 
assault on his epigram, if it alluded to Francis’s 
Verses. The Jatter, therefore, may safely be 
adopted as the correct explanation of the pas- 
sage; and the meaning of it is very much the 
same as if Tilghman had written, ‘I deny that 
the conception of your epigram was original, but 
I do not deny that you can weave originals, for 
your power to do this has been proved by your 
verses on Belinda.’ At the same time, he 
probably quoted these two particular lines from 
a catch of fancy in a play of words; to say 
that as Belinda, in the School of the Graces, 
‘improv’d ev’ry hour,’ so Francis improved 
what he borrowed, and thus made his composi- 
tions originals,”’ 


The circumstances we have narrated 
above having enabled Mr. Twistleton to 
test the sagacity and independence of Mr. 
Chabot, it occurred to him as_ probable 
that, if sufficient materials were placed at 
Mr. Chabot’s disposal, he would be able 
to give a sound opinion on the much more 
important question whether Sir Philip 
Francis did, or did not, handwrite the 
Letters of Junius. In regard to Francis, 
Mr. Twisleton procured, from a grand- 
daughter of Sir Philip Francis, through 
Mr. Merivale, one of the two authors of 
the “ Life of Francis,” a Letter-Book con- 
taining forty-two original Letters written 
and sent by Francis to his brother-in-law 
or to his wife in the years from 1767 to 
1771 inclusive. And in regard to Junius, 
not only had the Trustees of the British 
Musenm recently purchased all the origin- 
al Letters and writings of Junius in the 
possession of Mrs. Parkes, which had be- 
longed first to Mr. Henry Dick Woodfall, 
and afterwards to her late husband, Mr. 
Parkes, but Mr. Murray readily gave ac- 
cess to the original Manuscripts of the 
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Letters of Junius to Mr. Grenville which 
were in his possession. Under these cir- 
cumstances Mr. Twisleton gave formal 
written instructions to Mr. Chabot “that 
he should submit the handwriting of Ju- 
rius to a searching comparison with the 
Letters of Sir Philip Francis, and should 
state, professionally, his opinion in writing 
whether the Letters of Francis and of 
Junius respectively were, or were not, 
written by the same hand.” 

Subsequently Mr. Twisleton requested 
Mr. Chabot to report whether the nega- 
tive could, or could not, be proved respect- 
ing Lady Temple and Lord George Sack- 
ville, as well as the affirmative respecting 
Sir Philip Francis. This request was sug- 
gested to Mr. Twisleton by what had 
passed respecting the Anonymous Verses, 
when Mr. Chabot had negatived Francis’s 
claim before Tilghman had been discov- 
ered as their handwrite.; »nd it seemed to 
Mr. Twisleton interesting to ascertain 
whether there were, or were not, any habits 
or peculiarities of writing in Lady Temple, 
or Lord George Sackville, which appeared 
to Mr. Chabot incompatible, or not easily 
to be reconciled, with habits or pecu- 
liarities in the handwriting of Junius. 

The result is contained in two elaborate 
Reports, occupying 197 quarto pages, one 
on the handwriting of Sir Philip Francis, 
and the other on the handwritings of 
Lady Temple, Lord George Sackville, and 
others. These are followed by facsimiles, 
taken by photo-lithography, of the letters 
of Junius and of the proof-sheets of these 
letters, as well as by similar facsimiles of 
the letters of Sir Philip Francis and of 
the other persons to whom the authorship 
of the Junian Letters has been at various 
times ascribed. Thus we have an amount 
of evidence which has never previously 
been presented to the public; and, indeed, 
as far as Francis is concerned, all the 
facsimiles of his autographs which have 
been published in “Junius Identified,” 
in the “ Chatham Correspondence,” and in 
the “Memoirs of Sir P. Francis,” do not, 
combined, quite equal in the number of 
words the first Letter of Francis contained 
in the volume before us. 

There is one peculiar feature in these 
Reports to which Mr. Twisleton directs 
special attention : — 

‘** As far as is known, they are the only in- 
stance in which an expert has deliberately pub- 
lished the result of his investigations into the 
handwr.:ing of Junius and Francis; and most 
undoubteily, they are the only instance in which 
any such expert has written professionally, and 





disguise. 





subscribed his name to his opinion, Still, al- 
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though Mr. Chabot has written his Reports un- 
der professional responsibility, and they thus 
deserve to be read with more than ordinary at- 
tention, he is desirous — and I publish his Re- 
ports with the same desire — that his conclu- 
sions should in no respect be accepted on 
grounds of mere authority, but that they should 
be judged of entirely by the reasons which he 
advances in their behalf.” 


In seeking to prove that two differen 
handwritings have been made use of by 
the same person, it is important to observe 
the method pursued in the investigation. 
Most persons are content with a general 
comparison, without endeavouring to ascer- 
tain the principles which govern the hand- 
writing, or the characteristic habits in the 
two handwritings under discussion. They 
thus form their judgment by the impres- 
sion left upon their minds by general 
similarity, without that careful examination 
of the peculiar and distinctive formations 
of individual letters which characterize the 
writing. “The principles which underlie 
all proof by comparison of handwitings 
are very si:ple, and when distinctly enun- 
ciated, appear to be self-evident. To 
prove that two documents were written by| 
the same hand, coincidences must be shown | 
to exist in them which cannot be acci- | 
dental.! To prove that two documents | 
were written by different hands, discrepan- 
cies must be pointed out in them which 
cannot be accounted for by accident or by | 
y These principles are easy to, 
understand, but to exemplify them in 
observations is by no means always easy.” 
It is the merit of these Reports that they 
give an analysis of the handwriting by ex- 
amining separately the elements or letters 
of which it is composed. It would be im- 
possible, however, to convey any adequate 
idea of the method pursued by Mr. 
Chabot in his investigation without enter- 
ing into minute details; and even then they 
would be hardly intelligible without con- 
stant reference to the lithographed plates, 
which we have not the means of reproduc- 
ing on our pages. But we can promise 
such of our readers as will take the trou- 
ble to study Mr. Chabot’s remarks and 
reasoning, with the help of the litho- 
graphed plates, a rich mine of instruction 
on a subject which had never yet been ex- 
plained in any systematic treatise. We 
may first state in general the conclusions 
at which Mr. Chabot has arrived on the 
long-disputed controversy respecting the 
Junian handwriting. 


*sT find generally,’? says Mr. Chabot, * in 
the writing of the Letters of Sir Philip Francis 
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so much variety in the formation of all letters 
which admit of variety as to render his hand- 
writing difficult to disguise in any ordinary 
manner, and consequently easy to identify. I 
discover also in the writing of the Letters and 
Manuscripts of Junius variations in the forma- 
tion of certain letters, in some cases very mul- 
tifarious, and of frequent occurrence, and that 
these variations closely correspond with those 
observed in the writing of Sir Philip Francis. 
They aré, however, chiefly confined to the small 
letters in both hand-writings; the habitual for- 
mation of capital letters being seldom departed 
from in any essential particular in either. I 
find also, in some instances, wherein Junius 
makes exaggerated formations of certain letters, 
exact counterparts of them are to be found in 
the writing of Sir Philip Francis, and in some 
cases as nearly as possible with the same fre- 
quency. I further find in the handwriting of 
Sir Philip Francis a repetition of all, or nearly 
all, the leading features and peculiar habits of 
writing, independent of the formations of let- 
ters, which so distinguish the Junian writing. 
These are so numerous, so varied, and in some 
cases so distinctive, that, when taken collective- 
ly, it is scarcely within the limits of possibility 
that they can be found in the handwriting of 
any two persons. I am, therefore, irresistibly 
driven to the conclusion that the Junian Manu- 
scripts and the forty-four Letters of Francis 
have all been written by one and the same 
hand.’’ 


It is obvious, upon a momentary glance, 
that the letters of Junius are written in a 
feigned hand : — 


‘* Upon examination, I find that the principal 
features of the disguise comsist of the very com- 
mon practice of altering the accustomed slope. 
and, in many cases, writing in a smaller hand, 
whilst that which is of more importance, viz, 
the radical forms of letters, is repeatedly neg- 
lected. It is difficult, whilst the mind is en- 
gaged on the subject-matter of the writing, to 
avoid occasionally, indeed frequently, falling into 
some of the habits peculiar to the writer. The 
simple expedients of altering the usual slope and 
size of the writing may be maintained without 
difficulty, but it becomes very trying to attend 
to details at the same time. I have never met 
with a writer who could do so, and sustain a 
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consistent and complete disguise throughout a 
piece of writing of moderate length.”’ 


One of the most striking characteristics 
of the Junian handwriting is the fineness 
of the strokes. It had been often re- 
marked that Junius must have written 
with an extremely fine pen. His hand- 
writing is finer and smaller than that of 
Francis; and a finely made pen, as Mr. 
Chabot remarks, would be a necessary 
auxiliary to enable a person, like Francis, 
who habitually wrote in a bold hand, to 
reduce the size of his writing. Moreover, 
a bold handwriting would instinctively 
suggest the contrast of a fine and dimin- 
ished style of writing for a feigned hand. 
It has been suggested to us by a friend 
that Junius may have maintained without 
effort the persistent fineness of his lines 
by using a crow-quill—a suggestion 
which seems to us very probable, though 
we do not remember to have seen it made 
before. 

Mr. Chabot brings forward two distinct 
classes of evidence to identify the hand- 
writing of Sir Philip Francis with that of 
Junius, one relating to the formation of 
letters, and to peculiarities connected 
therewith, and the other to habits of writ- 
ing which do not necessarily depend on 
such formations and peculiarities. The 
former class cannot, as we have already 
said, be made intelligible without refer- 
ence to the plates; but certain specialties 
will be readily understood by the help of 
a few woodcuts. 

First as to the general construction of 
the Junian handwriting: — 


“*Upon an attentive examination, it will be 
found that the slope of the Junian writing dif- 
fers from that of Francis’s principally in the 
down strokes of the letters; and that the slope of 
the up-strokes, which is very horizontally in- 
clined, is as nearly as may be, the same in both. 
This will become clearly apparent upon an ex- 
amination and comparison of he following fac- 
similes: — 


Francis, AARP bho> proof tes? 
sone Ann pho 


‘* Some writers make both the upper and lower 
turns of their letters angular; others give them 
considerable roundness; the results are two op- 
posite styles of writing. When Francis wrote 
rapidly, his writing partook of both character- 
istics in an eminent degree. See the first seven 


lines of the 3rd page of his Letter, No. 88 (Plate 
202), wherein the upper turns of the letters are 
extremely angular, and the lower turns are 
well rounded, in addition to which the latter are 
extremely wide. If he altered the down-strokes 
— by making them more upright, without mak- 
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ing any corresponding alteration in the up- | trast of its general character to that of the Let- 
strokes of his writing, those three qualifications! ters to Woodfall, Nos. 7, 9, 12, 22, and others 
would necessarily be augmented and become| of the Junian writing. 
more distinctly apparent. Be that as it may,| ‘‘ Although many of the Letters of Junius 
they are the principles upon which the Junian | contrast with each other in their general appear- 
hand is constructed. ance, the construction of the writing of all is 
** When Junius altered the natural tendency | based upon these principles: — In all, the upper 
of his hand, which he sometimes attempted for | turns of the letters are angular and cramped, 
the purpose of disguising it, by making the | and the lower turns wide and free; and the lat- 
lower as well as the upper turns of his letters|ter are habitually, though not always well 
angular, the two leading characteristics of ex-| rounded, agreeably with the natural tendency 
treme breadth to the former and narrowness to | of Francis’s writing, particularly when he wrote 
the latter still remain (see his Letter to Wood-| rapidly. The extreme width of the lower turns 
fall, No. 8). It is not unly the fineness and | of the letters frequently occasioned in the Ju- 
smallness of the writing, but also the angular-| nian hand as much space between the letters as 
ity of so many of the lower turns of the writ-| between the words, as shown in the subjoined 
ing of that Letter that occasions the strong con- | facsimiles: — 


RaAths =m MAA, 


my dalton 


‘The following word, taken from Junius’s | Letter to Mr. Grenville, that word written in 
first Letter to Mr. Grenville, forcibly illustrates | the same remarkable manner, thus: — 


these three peculiarities: — 7 
pit acl a_snf f, 4 


Moreover, the general character of the writing 
of that word corresponds closely with the two 
‘In that facsimile the upper turns of the let- | jnstances taken from Francis’s writing. 

ter h and m are angular in the extreme, and the | «IT, But, further, Francis, having written 
lower turn of the letter h is so round and wide the word ‘time,’ in the middle of a sentence, 
that it occasions almost as much space between | in the peculiar manner shown, had the habit of’ 
the two letters as is afforded between that word occasionally making an ‘addition to the small 
and the word following it.” letter t, which had the effect of converting it 
(improperly) into a capital letter, thus: — 


The following may be mentioned as 
some of the specialties in the handwrit- a 
ings of Junius and Francis : — 


**T. Sir Philip Francis was apt to write the 
letter i in the word ‘time’ up-side down, as 


in the following facsimiles: — ' 
dre Aor. 4 

He has done so in eight of the twenty-one in- A : 

stances where that word occurs in his Letters. , 

He would, therefore, be liable to repeat that }- 


habit whilst writing in a feigned hand. Accord- 
ingly I find, on the 2nd page of Junius’s third| ‘Both of those peculiarities occur in the 
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word ‘ time’ written on the Ist page of Junius’s 
first letter to Mr. Grenville, thus: — 


asta 


The Letter from which that word is taken is 
dated only a month after the date of Francis’s 
Letter from which the first of the two facsimiles 
of the word ‘time’ is taken, and it occurs in 
the same phrase, viz. ‘in the mean time.’ The 
form of the addition made by Junius does not 
exactly correspond with that by Francis, be- 
cause he was disguising his hand; but the habit 
or intention is the same, notwithstanding the 
difference of form. This disguise, however, like 
many others adopted by Junius, was not uni- 
formly maintained. There is another instance 
in which no difference of form appears. Fran- 
cis occasionally made this addition to the small 
letter ¢ when he wrote the word ‘ thing ” in the 
middle of a sentence where no capital letter was 
needed, as in the following facsimiles : — 


oy fy 


auy , 
ww they 
losey bag 


Pi Junius has made a similar addition, and in 
like form, to the letter ¢ in the same word 
(‘ things’), also written in the middle of a sen- 


tence, thus :— 


** Tt will be observed in each case that, if the 
addition be removed, the word will remain 
written with a small letter t, commenced with 
an up-stroke in the usual manner, and that the 
entire word has been written by a single opera- 
tion of the pen, sustained on the paper until the 
word has been completed. 





** Those two peculiarities are by no means 
frequent in the Junian writings; their occur- 
rence in Francis’s hand suggests the source 
whence they are derived. They occur in other 
words in his writing at regular intervals, insuf- 
ficient to be regarded as habits of writing, but 
rather as inadvertencies to which he was liable. 
Another instance of an inverted letter i occurs 
in the word ‘ writing,’ .and in ‘ write’ Francis’s 
Letters, thus : — 


It also occurs in similar words in Junius to 
Woodfall, thus : — 


+ + 

**In the same way that Francis formed the 
letter i similarly to a letter r, so he formed 
(and far more frequently) the letter r like a 
letter i. The writing of Junius is equally plen- 
tiful in these irregularities. 

‘¢TII. In Junius to Woodfall, the two letters 
v and e of the second syllable of the word 


** Cavendish ’’ are omitted. The omission is 
signified by a character formed somewhat after 


the following model thus: vi This 


mark is the brand of Francis’s hand, and, cor- 
roborated by other evidence, stamps that Letter 
as having emanated from him. The omission 
of the three letters u, a, and r, of the second 
syllable of the word ‘ February’ in the dating 
of that Letter is signified by a mark in perfect 
keeping with that employed by Junius, as in the 
following facsimiles : — 


Junivs, 
5 
FRANcIs, 


IL 


**T do not remember having seen this mode 
of shortening a word in any other handwriting. 
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It may have been common in the last century, 
but no instance has attracted my attention in a 
very large amount of different handwritings of 
that period which I have examined in the 
British Museum. It occurs once only in the 
Junian hand; but I find three other instances in 
the Letter-Book on the backs of Letters by 
Francis besides that already given, sufficient to 
show that that mark of abbreviation was a pe- 
culiarity specially belonging to his hand. 

‘* The preceding are instances of specialties in 
regard to forms, in all three of which, in combi- 
nation, few if any other writers can be found to 
participate with Junius and Francis. I find in 
their hands not only coincidences of special for- 
mations of letters but of special uses for which 
particular formations only of certain letters are 
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employed; and, notwithstanding those forma- 
tions are of a common character, the applica- 
tion of them to particular uses to the exclusion 
of other common formations, gives them consid- 
erable importance.”’ 


We may also notice another specialty in 
the two handwritings relating to the let- 
ters m and n. 


**The junction of two words had the effect 
of materially altering the character of the for- 
mation of certain letters in the two handwritings 
now under examination. Both Junius and 
Francis frequently formed the letters m and n 
in a somewhat distinctive manner, as in the fol- 
lawing facsimiles : — 


Junius. nakhercel An l ) 
+ 4 

FRANCIS. Valerik; Wlerpor> 
+ + 


Junius. Number 


aye. 


Francis, Te Ai 
' fl 


JUNIUS. 


ee 


FRANCIS. 


ew 


It will be observed that roundness of form char-| not so either with Junius or with Francis. 
acterizes the upper turns commencing the let-| When Junius joined either a letter m ora letter 
ters m and nin the above examples. Those| 7 to the word preceding it, he altered the char- 


letters might have been joined to the words pre- 


acter of those letters in a very marked manner 


ceding them and still have preserved that char-| by changing the round form into a very angu- 


acter; and would do so in hands wherein round- 


ness of form is habitual. This, however, was 


lar one. Francis also fell into the same habit, 
as is evinced in tie following facsimiles : — 


Francis. att Malr AM Me_, 
+ + 
Crtimnthiarrnre? 
‘ r 4 
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JuNIvs, canst, 
4 
Francis, Lone Ae f Kia 
+ 


Moreover, they were both prone to join words | 


commencing with m or n to the words preceding 
them. 

‘* Francis, on very rare occasions, commenced 
the small letter m, when disjoined from the 
preceding word, not only angularly but in a 
very distinctive manner, as in the subjoined ex- 
amples : 


- 
a Cee 


Two instances of the letter m thus formed occur 
in the Junian hand, as in the words ‘ man’ and 
‘money,’ written in the Essay sent to Mr. 
Grenville, as in the following facsimiles : — 


‘¢ Thus, three distinct formations of the let- 
ter m, at the beginning of words, distinguish 
alike the handwriting of both Junius and 
Francis.’’ 

We have selected the above similarities 
out of many hundreds of a like kind, mere- 
ly as examples of the mode of investiga- 
tion adopted by Mr. Chabot in dealing 
with the formation of letters. We now 

roceed to mention some instances of 
Pabits common to Junius and Francis, 
which are not necessarily dependent on 
their mode of forming letters. Mr. Cha- 
bot enumerates nine such instances : — 

1. The mode of dating Letters. 

2. The placing a fullstop after the salu- 


ation. - 
anti, 
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+ 
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8. The mode of signing initials between 
two dashes. 

4. Writing in paragraphs. 

5. Separating paragraphs by dashes 
placed between them at their commence- 
ment. 

6. Invariable attention to punctuation. 

7. The enlargement of the first letters 
of words. 

8. The insertion of omitted letters in 
the line of writing, and not above it, 
and the various modes of correcting mis- 
writing. 

9. Mode of abbreviating words, and ab- 
breviating the same words. 

10. Misspelling certain specified words. 

Of these several points of agreement in 
habits between the handwritings of Junius 
and Francis, the first is the most striking, 
and deserves special study. The datings 
of the Letters of Junius are characterized 
by the following nine points : — 

1. The placing the note of place and 
time at the top of the Letter and not at 
the foot or close of it. 

2. The ‘writing the whole in one line 
only. 

3. The writing the name of place. 

4. Placing the day of the month before 
the month, and not after it. 

5. Placing a stop after the name of 
place. 

6. Placing a stop after the day of the 
month. . 

7. Placing a stop after the name of the 
month. 

8. Placing a stop after the figures of the 
year. 

9. Writing at full length such a month 
as “January,” “February,” or “ October.” 

The following facsimile, taken from 
Junius’s third Letter to Mr. Grenville, 
illustrates the nine points : — 


26. October. [7bd. 


Now, it is remarkable that these nine| found combined in most of the existing 


points, and particularly the first eight, are 


| Letters of Francis. 


Many of these points, 
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taken separately, are of common occur- 
rence in the openings of Letters; but 
their combination is likely to be extreme- 
ly rare. 
seen them combined, except in Junius and 
Francis; and Mr. Twisleton, who has ex- 
amined more than 3000 Letters in the 
“Grenville Papers,” the “ Anson Papers,” 
and other documents of the same kind, like- 
wise states that he has never seen those 
points united in any other writer. Mr. 
Chabot, therefore, we think, is justified in 
adding that, “upon comparing a paper 
written anonymously with the known Let- 
ters of a suspected party, such a combina- 
tion in each document would carry suspi- 
cion to the highest point, and united toa 
few only of other coincidences of equal im- 
portance, would, by an impartial mind, be 
deemed conclusive as to the reality of the 
suspected fact.” 

Another habit which Francis had in 
writing was to put a fullstop after the 
salutation, thus: “Sir.” “My Lord.” This 
we find in forty-one out of the forty-two 
Letters in Francis’s Letter Book. “The 
habits of different persons differ in this 


Mr. Chabot says he has never, 
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This practice is not traceable in the ear- 
lier Letters of Francis, but during the 
| writing of the Junian Letters he seems un- 
‘consciously to have adopted himself the 

form of signature which . had assumed 
|as a disguise. On two occasions, whilst 
the Junian Letters were being written — 
| viz. on the 3rd May, 1769, and on the 14th 
July, 1770 — he added two lines, precisely 
as in the Junian signature, thus : — 


IIE 


It is interesting to observe, as Mr. Twis- 











respect. Some put a comma, a few put a leton has pointed out. that this Letter of 
fullstop, a very few a asemicolon, and| the 3rd of May, 1769, was written only 
the great majority of writers put no stop two days before the private Letter of 
at all after the salutation. Others do not Junius to Woodfall, No. 2. Francis signed 
follow any fixed rule, but sometimes put his initials, P. F., between two dashes on 
no stop, sometimes put a fullstop, and) the Wednesday, and Junius signed his ini- 
sometimes put a comma. What was re- tial letter, C, between two dashes on the 
markable in Francis was his settled habit’ Friday. 

of marking his salutations with a fullstop. | In connection with this subject the fol- 
On scrutinizing Junius with a knowledge lowing anecdote may be mentioned, for 
of this habit, it will be found that in this! which Mr. Twisleton was indebted to Mr. 
volume there are twenty-five salutations) W. J. Blake, of Danesbury, to whom it was 
of Junius; that he placed after every one told by his father, the late Mr. William 
of them either a fullstop or a line of sep-| Blake : — 


aration; that he substituted the line of 


separation in seven instances only, which 
Chitchat 





are in informal Letters to his printer; 
while in twelve other Letters to his 
printer, and in all his formal, Letters, such 
as the three Letters to Mr. Grenville, the 
first Letter to Lord Chatham, the Letter 
signed ‘ Vindex,’ and the Letter signed 
‘ Scotus,’ a fullstop invariably follows the 
salutation.” 

We may also direct attention to the 
manner in which Junius signed his Letters. 
He rarely subscribed himself otherwise 
than with the single initial capital letter 
C, which he placed between two lines, 
thus : *— 


* It may be remarked, by the way, that these two 
forms of the letter C can traced to the hand 
of Francis, as shown in the following facsimiles : — 
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** After the publication of ‘ Junius Identified,’ 
Mr. William Blake was in a country house with 
Sir Philip Francis, and happened to converse 
with him on the poetry of Lord Byron, to which 
Sir Philip expressed his aversion. This induced 
Mr. Blake to single out for his perusal the well 
known lines in the ‘Giaour,’ beginning with 
‘He who hath bent him o’er the dead.’ Fran- 
cis read them, went to a writing table, seized a 
piece of paper, wrote down on it a string of 
words which he extracted from those lines, end- 
ing with * nothingness’ and ‘ changeless,’ added 
below them the word ‘ senseless,’ and then rap- 
idly subscribed his initials between the two 
dashes. On observing the signature, Mr. Blake 
said to him, ‘ Pray will you allow me to ask 
you, Sir Philip, do you always sign your ini- 
tials in. that manner?’ Sir Philip merely 
answered gruffly, ‘I know what you mean, 
Sir,’ and walked away. This took place in or 
about the year 1817, forty-eight years after the 
8rd of May, 1769, the date of the Letter, in this 
volume in which the signature of his initials be- 
tween two dashes first occurs.’’ 


There is also a striking similarity be- 
tween Junius and Francis in their mode 
of abbreviating words. This will be seen 
by two or three examples. Junius and 
Francis occasionally abbreviated the words 
“though” and “would,” thus: “tho’,” 


“wod,” as in the following facsimiles : — 


JUNIUS. 
tho’ Loo. 


So also both Junius and Francis occasion- 
ally abbreviated the words “do not,” and 
“your,” in the following manner : — 


JuNIUS. FRANCIS, 


talk deruto 
4° ; 


Junius and Francis both punctuated 
their writing habitually; and where a sen- 
tence ends in the middle of a paragraph, 
they frequently give force to the punctua- 
tion by substituting a dash for a period, 
and sometimes more effectively by employ- 
ing both. Occasionally they add this dash 
to every other form of punctuation, in the 
following manner, thus :— 
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— Ie — 
ae a 


The most remarkable instances are 
these of the notes of exclamation and in- 
terrogation, involving in each three opera- 
tions of the pen, thus: — 


JuNIvS, Francis. 
+ 
,% Sf © 
oa: °*e ¢ _—sa ea 


The attention which Junius and Francis 
paid to punctuation had been previously 
noticed by Mr. Taylor : — 


** Nothing affords greater scope for diversity 
of practice than the mode of punctuation. It is 
a@ common thing for writers to be very careless 
in this matter: but Junius and Sir Philip are 
particular in the use of stops, pointing with 
minute accuracy even the most trifling notes. 
The principle upon which this is done shows the 
closest conformity of plan. It may seem a triv- 
ial circumstance to some, but the introduction 
of the short stroke — or dash — between words 
as well as sentences, to the degree in which it 
is done by both of them, is characteristic of the 
writers.’? — Junius Identified, p. 375. 


On the nature of the evidence thus ad- 
duced, the following remarks of Mr. Twis- 
leton deserve attention :— 


** Tt is to be remembered that the evidence of 
the identity of Junius and Francis as hand- 
writers is cumulative; that is to say, the force 
of the evidence depends not on any one single 
coincidence, but on numerous coincidences vary- 
ing materially in their individual strength, 
which, when viewed in connexion lead irresist- 
ibly to one inference alone, though each by it- 
self may be inconclusive. A common fallacy in 
dealing with such evidence is to take each coin- 
cidence separately, and to show that a similar 
coincidence exists in some other writer. This 
would be a perfectly legitimate mode of reason- 
ing if any one coincidence so dealt with were 
adduced as in itself conclusive; but it fails to 
meet the requirements of the case, when the 
argument is based on the combination of many 
such coincidences collectively, and not on the 
separate existence of any one of them. Per- 
haps the best illustration of the force of cumula- 
tive evidence is one which has long since been 
made, but which is not, on that acccunt, the 
less valuable. It is the inference that dice are 
loaded, founded on the observation that the 
same numbers — say, double sixes — are thrown 


‘so many times, say fifty times running, that the 


fact cannot possibly be accounted for by chance. 
In such a case it would be vain for an advocate 
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to attempt to shake the inference by stating 
after each individual throw that every dice- 
player sometimes threw double sixes, or oc- 
casionally threw many double sixes in succes- 
sion. The point would be that the double sixes 
are thrown fifty times running. 

‘«* Applying this illustration to Mr. Chabot’s 
Reports, it would be well, after studying them, 
to review connectedly all the instances of habits 
which he has pointed out as common to Junius 
and Francis. In page 134, ten such habits are 
specified, which are not necessarily dependent on 
the mode of forming letters. Of these, the very 
first habit is likely to be so rare that it will 
probably be difficult to find a parallel in any 
contemporary of Junius and Francis, If such 
a parallel is discovered, the point will arise 
whether such habit is found in conjunction with 
the second habit; and if this is so, whether 
these two are found in conjunction with the 
third habit, and so forth. And then, if all these 
ten habits are found combined in any other in- 
dividual, the question will present itself whether 
the same person unites the nine characteristics 
enumerated in pages 101 and 102. And, if 
even those characteristics belong to him, a ques- 
tion will still remain whether the same individ- 
ual combines the nine habits as to the formation 
of letters which are specified in page 138. There 
is thus a union of at least twenty-eight habits 
in Junius and Francis ; some of them involv- 
ing a complex variety of minor habits or 
peculiarities: and all these habits are to be 
viewed in connection with the evidence, which 
shows that Francis has left the mark of his un- 
disguised hand on the Proof Sheets of Junius, 
Commencing with the facsimiles in this volume 
of the autographs of seventeen different contem- 
porary writers, search should be made to ascer- 
tain how many of those twenty-eight habits co- 
exist in any other autographs; and the ultimate 
point to be decided will be whether the combina- 
tion of all of them in Junius and Francis can 
have been accidental.”’ 


Previous investigators had called atten- 
tion to the paper upon which Junius and 
Francis wrote ; but though this is a matter 
of less consequence than the handwriting, 
the observations of Mr. Chabot deserve 
notice : — 


**T have examined in every way most minute- 
ly the quality of the paper, both as regards col- 
our, texture, and thickness, of Junius’s first 
Letter to Mr. Grenville, on the 6th February, 
1768, and I find it perfectly agrees in each of 
those particulars with that of Francis’s Letter 
written little more than two months previously, 
viz. on 5th December, 1767. The two sheets of 
paper on which those Letters are written also 
agree in the following particulars : — 

** The device of the water-mark is the same. 

*¢ The initials of the-maker are the same; and 

*‘The water-lines, which are not quite par- 
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allel, are the same width apart, showing that 
the paper has been made in the same frame or 
mould. 

‘* And, further, I find the two sheets of paper 
are so exactly of the same size and shape, both 
having been cut slightly out of truth, whereby 
the top edge of the paper is not mathematically 
parallel with the bottom edge, that I cannot 
doubt they have been taken from one and the 
same quire of paper. And, furthermore, I find 
that the colour of the ink with which those two 
Letters have been written is the same in both. 
Where the ink lies thinly, the writing is pale 
and somewhat brown; whereas where the writ- 
ing ne been written with a full pen, it is quite 
black.”* 


Finally, we will mention one more fact, 
which appears to us of equal, if not greater 
importance than of any preceding ones. 
The original proof sheets of the Letters 
of Junius are preserved in the British 
Museum, and several of them are litho- 
graphed in the volume before us. They 
contain various obliterations, which, upon 
a narrow scrutiny by Mr. Chabot, were 
fonnd to conceal precisely the same words 
and figures as those which now stand in 
their places, and which are made to appear 
as corrections of the obliterated writing. 
The words obliterated are in a handwrit- 
ing of Francis: the words written over 
them in that of Junius. This is especially 
seen in the dates of the Letters. The 
dates were not inserted in the manuscripts 
as sent to the printer, but were added in 
the proof sheets. It would seem that 
Francis, being more off his guard in cor- 
recting the proofs than in writing the 
Letters, inadvertently inserted the dates 
in his natural handwriting ; but, upon dis- 
covering the mistake he had committed, 
he carefully blotted out these dates, and 
rewrote them above the obliterations in 
his feigned hand. But, notwithstanding 
all the pains he took, the original writing 
can still be deciphered behind the oblitera- 
tions. 


** To assist in concealing these inadvertencies, 
and perhaps for the purpose of misleading those 
who might seek to lay them bare, Francis has 
previously to making the broad marks of deface- 
ment tampered with the writing, by the intro- 
duction of superfluous letters or portions of them 
— a practice often resorted to when obliterations 
are made in wills, but which generally fails in 
effecting its object, asin the present case. Thus 
in the first obliterated date, tails have been 
added to the capital J (first written as a letter 
I), and to the figures 2 and 6. A dot has been 
placed over the first letter a in ‘ January,’ and 
the second letter a has been altered into a letter 
t, thus :”? 
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On examining the photographed proof- 
sheets we find that all the original dates 
have been obliterated and written in the 
feigned hand, except in one instance, 
namely, in the Letter to Dr. William 
Blackstone, where Francis forgot to make 
the obliteration, and has left the date [29. 
July. 1769.] in his own handwriting. We 
subjoin a facsimile of this date, together 
with facsimiles of two dates written by 
Francis in his private letters, in the very 
same month and year. 
JuNIvs. 


ce July. 1769. 


70. ely og. 


Si keLy, 17g 


After this, can any one doubt that 
the Letters of Junius were written by 
Francis ? * 


* If the hypothesis should be started that Francis 
handwrote the letters for another person, but was 
not himself the author of them, we would submit 
for consideration the following observations of Mr. 
Twisleton: —‘‘To make intelligible the precise 
bearing of the handwriting on the cineesiitn, ts may 
be remarked that the knowledge of who was the 
handwriter would be conclusive as to who was the 
author for any one who entertains a strong convic- 
tion of the truth of any one of the four following 
propositions: — Ist. That the known character of 
the handwriter forbids the supposition of his hav- 
ing submitted during four or five years to be the 
amanuensis of anotherauthor. 2ndly. That Junius, 
in his Dedication to the English Nation, would not 
have volunteered the assertion that he was the sole 
depositary of his own secret, if all the while he had 
e himself in the power of another person by mak- 

g use of him as an amanuensis. 8rdly. That the 
private Letters of Junius to Woodfall, and the cor- 
rections in the proof sheets bear internal marks of 
having been written, not by an amanuensis, but by 
the author himself. 4thly. That, independently of 
handwriting, the evidence which points to the hand- 
writer as the author is so strong, standing alone, 
that although it may possibly not be conclusive, it 
justilies vehement = and attains a high de- 
on of moral probability. Each reader must judge 
or himself whether one or more of these proposi- 
tions commands his assent. For any one who be- 
lieves in the truth of all the four, it would be idle to 
undervalue the strength of moral conviction as to 
the authorship, which must arise from the fact of 
the handwriter having been definitively ascertained. 
And, at the very lowest, if Francis was the hand- 
writer, this throws out of competition with him 
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We have come to this conclusion after a 
careful examination of the evidence before 
us, and are not deterred from expressing 
it by the apprehension of being taunted 
with inconsistency. In a previous number 
of this “Review”* we advocated the 
claims of the second Lord Lyttelton for 
the authorship of Junius, and, on a subse- 
quent occasion, ¢ we stated various reasons 
against supposing Francis to be the writer 
of the Junian Letters. We are not insen- 
sible to the force of the arguments brought 
forward in the latter of these articles: we 
candidly confess that we sat down to the 
study of the Reports before us with a 
strong impression that it was impossible 
to identify Francis and Junius by a simple 
comparison of their respective handwrit- 
ings; but truth and justice compel us to 
confess that we have risen from them with 
the conviction that Mr. Chabot has proved 
his case. We are conscious that the ex- 
amples we have quoted may convey to 
our readers an inadequate idea of the con- 
clusive nature of Mr. Chabot’s arguments. 
They are only a few out of many hundred 
proofs; and they derive their chief force, 
as we have already remarked, from their 
cumulative character. Taken separately 
they are striking, but might in some cases 
be accidental: taken collectively they are 
irresistible, and their similarity cannot be 
explained by any conceivable number of 
accidental resemblances. If, therefore, the 
instances we have cited are not sufficient 
to convince some of our readers, we would 
ask them to suspend their conclusion till 
they have consulted the book itself, which 
if we may judge by the impression pro- 
duced upon our own minds, will convert 
the most incredulous. 

We have already remarked that this 
work possesses an independent value 
apart from the Junian controversy. We 
had intended to point out its bearing upon 
other branches of enquiry, but having 
exhausted our space, we must content our- 
selves with referring to the important 
assistance it will render to all persons con- 
nected with the administration of justice.f 


gard to whom it cannot be shown that he was more 
competent and more likely than Francis to have 
composed the Junian Letters, and that he might 
av have made use of Francis as his amanuen- 
sis.” 

* © Quarterly Review,” vol. xc., p. 131. 

t Ibid., vol. exxiv., p., q 

+ The Courts of Common Law have long admitted 
the — that a comparison of oy 
ma re as an instrument in the investi- 
gation of truth, but till within the last few years it 
was limited to two cases — Ist, the case of ancient 
documents, and 2ndly, in reference to documents al- 
ready in evidence before the court; but these restric- 


for the authorship every individual candidate in re-| tions were abolished by the Legislature in civil 
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**Tt sometimes happens,”’ says Mr. Twisle- 
ton, ‘‘ that it is impossible to detect the author 
of anonymous letters or of a forged signature, 
except by a comparison of handwritings. A 
bad and base man may successfully have taken 
such precautions that no human eye saw his 
hand while it was penning a particular docu- 
ment, and that no external evidence is in 
existence to trace that document into his pos- 
session. In such a case, everything in a trial 
may depend on the special knowledge which is 
brought to bear on the internal evidence of the 
document itself by the Advocates, the Jury, 
and the Judge. From ignorance of the subject 
an advocate sometimes does not ask the proper 
questions of an expert, whose evidence is favour- 
able to his cause. From similar ignorance an 
advocate om the other side is frequently driven 
into the subterfuge of declaiming against ex- 
perts, when, if he had a little knowledge of the 
subject, he might weaken the force of adverse 
evidence by two or three reasonable objections. 
And if in a trial either the judge or a single 
prejudiced juryman held the opinion that no 
certainty could be arrived at by comparison of 
handwritings, or that in such comparison it 
was a better test to look to general character 


than to individual letters, there might easily be | j 


an absolute miscarriage of justice. If accused 
of writing malicious and libellous anonymous 
letters, a guilty man might escape, or an inno- 
cent man might be condemned. When impor- 
tant interests were at stake a genuine will might 


causes by the “Common Law Procedure Act” of 
1854, and likewise in criminal cases in 1865. 





be rejected as a forgery, or a forged will might 
be accepted as genuine,”’ * 


In conclusion, we congratulate Mr. 
Twisleton, not only upon having settled, 
as we think, once for all the long-disputed 
controversy respecting the authorship of 
the Junian Letters, but upon having pro- 
duced the only work which has yet ap- 
peared in the English language, conveying 
systematic instruction on the comparison 
of handwritings. The book opens a new 
and interesting vein of inquiry, will be es- 
sential to all engaged in antiquarian or 
legal pursuits, and ought to find a place in 
every well-appointed library. 


* Mr. Twisleton adds in a note:— “In the Mat- 
lock Will Case (Cresswell v. Jackson), which was 
tried before Lord Chief Justice Cockburn and a 
London Special Jury in 1864, three codicils to a will 
were rejec’ as furgeries. In this case, in which 
Mr. Chabot gave evidence against the codicils, ev- 
erything, as far as handwriting was concerned, de- 

nded on minute differences, which he pointed out, 
and which the Chief Justice on thelst of March, 
1864, in a ——— > of remarkable ability, 
brought in detail under the notice of the jury with 
his own comments. If the case had been tried by a 
udge under the influence of either of the princi- 
ples mentioned in the text, the forgery would prob- 
ably have been successful. The summing up of 
the Lord Chief Justice was published the same year 
from a transcript of the short-hand writer’s notes 
(London, Alfred Boot, Dockhead, 1864). It will am- 
ply — perusal as a specimen, ee of intel- 
ectual power; but it also deserves special attention 
as a luminous model of the manner in which evi- 
dence founded on a comparison of handwritings 
may be presented to a jury.” 





A FEW minutes before and after the earth-j 


quakes of the 17th March last, powerful positive 
electrical currents were rushing towards Eng- 
land through the two Anglo-American telegraph 
cables, which are broken near Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland. Mr. C. F. Varley, C.E., who 
informed us of the fact, broaches the novel 
speculation that some earthquakes may be due 
to subterranean lightning. He imagines that 
as the hot centre of the earth is approached, a 
layer of hot dried rock may be found which is 
an insulator, while the red hot mass lower down 
is a conductor. If this conjecture be true — 
and there is plausibility in it —— then the world 
itself is an enormous Leyden jar, which only 
requires charging toa very moderate degree to 
be equal to the production of terrific explosive 
discharges. 

The French Atlantic cable was disturbed at 
the same time, and so were many of the Eng- 
lish land-lines, but the only observations as to 
the direction of the current were made b 
means of the Anglo-American telegraph cables. 

A number of Mr. Varley’s charts about earth- 
currents were published in the Government 





Blue Book of 1859-60, showing that the direc- 
tion of these currents across England was in a 
very notable degree determined by the contour of 
the coast, and that the same auroral discharges 
would often produce currentswt right angles to 
each other in direction, in different parts of 
Britain. Nature. 


An examination of the mean monthly and 
annual temperature of the British Isles, based 
on observations extending over a period of thir- 
teen years (1857 to 1869) at 155 stations, has 
been made by Mr. A. Buchan, the secretary of 
the Scottish Meteorological Society, and pub- 
lished in a recent number of their Journal. 
This paper affords the first reliable solution of 
this meteorological problem, which has an im- 
portant bearing especially on the agricultural 
interests of the kingdom. The monthly isother- 
mals illustrate the powerful conserving influence 
of the ocean on the temperature of these islands, 


Y {and they enjoy that mean annual temperature 


(45% to 52°) which experience has proved to be 


most conducive to health and longevity. 
Academy, 























SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


* CHAPTER XL. 


Tue next morning, when Zachary Bri- 
sig arose, he took hold of his head with 
both hands, saying : 

“Karl, you may congratulate yourself 
that I haven’t a worse headache than I 
really have: for who could play assessor 
to-day ? 
cursed ne receipt I should have a whole 


nest of sparrows in my head this morn- 
ing. But I made it after my own fash- 
ion.” 


“Well, were you very jolly?” asked 
Habermann. 

“Oh, yes! the younger part of the com- 
pany were quite lively; as for me, I kept 
myself very quiet. Isat by the town-mu- 
sician, David Berger, and, by the way, 
Karl! what an amount that fellow can 
stand! I thought to myself, that belongs 
to his business; but one glass after an- 
other, incessantly! and at last he became 
what they call sentimental, he embraced 
me, and, with tears in his eyes, told me 
how little he could earn in these political 
times, till Herr Siissmann, who is .Kurz’s 
shopman, and I really pitied him. And 
Herr Siissmann proposed to the company 
that we should get up a fraternity ball, 
for David Berger’s benefit; that is, a po- 
litical one, where all ranks, nobility, and 
ritter-proprietors, and piichters and burgh- 
ers and their wives and children, should 
come together, and shake hands, and dance 
with, and, for aught I know, kiss each 
other. And this indicium was resolved 
upon, and it is to be a week from Sunday. 
And Herr Siissmann drew up a subscrip- 
tion paper, and I subscribed for you and 
me and the Frau Pastorin and Louise.” 

“ Brisig, I beg of you, what would the 
Frau Pastorin and Louise do ata ball, or 
I, either?” 

«“ But you must, for it is a noble cause.” 

“And you couldn’t go either, Zachary, 
for a week from Friday is Mining’s wed- 
ding day, and the next Sunday the going 
to church, and what would my sister say 
if you were absent, and at your stupid 
Reform-ball ? ” 

“That alters the matter, we must have 
it put off, and so adieu, Karl, I will go at 
once to Herr Siissmann, and see about it, 
and then I must go to the Rathhaus, you 
know, to sit for four groschen an hour.” 

He went directly to Kurz’s shop, but 
Herr Sussmann was not there, Kurz him- 
self was running about, opening the 
drawers and looking in, and then shutting 
them again. ite 


LIVING AGE, VOL. XXI. 


[* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, 


of Congress at Wash 


If I had followed Grammelin’s | 
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“Good morning, Kurz, where is your 
young Herr?” 

“T have no young Herr; I am Herr* 
myself.” 

“ Kurz, take care of your words, we live 
in democratic times, since ——” 

“Ah, what? Here? ‘Take care! I 
despise the whole democracy, when my 
shopman goes out drinking punch over 
night, and cannot get up in the morning; 
and old people should be ashamed G 

“Hold, Kurz, you are beginning again 
with your flatteries, like last Sunday, but 
I cannot allow it at present, on account of 
my situation at the court. And adieu, 
Kurz! But I am sorry for you, for you 
have caught the inflorentia, you should go 
to bed, there is something in your bones, 
and if you will feel under your gaiters, 
you will find you are beginning to get the 
rheumatism. But adieu, Kurz!” 

He went off, but Kurz raved about his 
shop, and stormed at the whole world, un- 
til his wife, as soon as the shopman was 
out of bed, got him into bed, and put him 
under arrest for the time. 

After this little interview, Briisig went 
to the Rathhaus, and earned there with- 
out any further trouble, and in all quiet, 
five times four groschen, for the sitting 
lasted five hours. When he came home 
they had finished dinner, and as the 
table was spread again, expressly for him, 
the Frau Pastorin made some pointed 
remarks about irregularity in one’s habits 
of life, and coming home at two o’clock in 
the morning, and sitting down to dinner 
at two o’clock in the afternoon; and Uncle 
Brasig sat there, and grinned, looking 
very well contented with himself, as if he 
would say, “Ah, if you knew what hard 
work I have been doing, and in what place 
I went through with it, you would stroke 
me and pet me, you would kiss me, and do 
more than you have ever done for me;” 
and when he rose from the table, he said, 
solemnly, “Frau Pastorin, it will all come 
to livht, as the Herr Burgomeister says,” 
and he nodded to Habermann, “ Bonus! 
as the Herr President Rein says,” and go- 
ing up to Louise, he put his arms round 
her and kissed her, and said, “ Louise, 
get me the finest sheet of writing paper 
that you can find, for I want to pack up a 
little — well, I will say indicium, — so 
that it may not be injured, for it is to go 
a long way.” 

And as he went out with the sheet iu 





* Herr has the meaning of Mr., Sir, gentleman 
and master. 


by Saat & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
gton.] 
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his hand, he turned round again to re- 
mark : 

“Karl, as I said before, what can be 
done shall be done.” 

And he came back once more to say: 
“ Frau Pastorin, I shall come home to sup- 
per to-night.” ‘ 

He went to the post-office. The post- 
master was at home, he was always at 
home ; for a hundred and fifty thalers sal- 
ary, he had imprisoned himself for life, 
not in a room, no, in a bird-cage, which he 
called his “ comptoir,” and when he had no 
postal business, he sat there and played 
the flute, and sung, like the finest canary- 
bird. He was engaged in this agua 
business, when Briasig entered : 

“ Good-day, Herr Postmaster. You are 
a man of honor, therefore I wish to ask 
your assistance in a delicate matter. Of 
course, it isn’t necessary for you to know 
the thing itself, that must remain a secret, 
and what I tell you must also remain a 
secret. I am going to write to Paris.” 

“To Paris? What the devil are you 
writing to Paris for?” 

“To Paris,” said Brasig, drawing him- 
self > 

“What in the world!” said the post- 
master, “one of you inspectors gets a let- 
ter from Paris, and the other will send 
one. Well, we will see how much it 
costs.” He turned his books over, and 
said at last, “I can’t find it here, I will 
reckon it up; it cannot be done under 
sixteen groschen.” 

“No matter, I have earned twenty 
groschen this morning, at the court.” 

“ Whom is the letter for ?” 

“The young Herr Franz von Ram- 
bow.” 

“Do you know his address, where he 
lives?” 

“ Why, in Paris.” 

“But Paris is a great city. You must 
know the street, and the number of the 
house.” 

“ God bless me!” said Briisig, “all that! 
I don’t know it.” 

“ Ask Habermann.” 

“ That is just the thing, he mustn’t know 

“ Well, I know no other way, then, than 
for you to write your letter, and enclose it 
to the Mecklenburg ambassador, Dr. Urt- 


lingen, he may be able to find him.” 

“He must,” said Briisig, “for the busi- 
ness is of great importance, and that is 
what he gets his salary for. But what I 
was going to say, will you allow me to write 
the letter here? Because it must be kept 
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“Oh, yes,” said the postmaster, “come 
right in here, before my wife sees you, 
for, though it is the regular room for 
passengers, my wife will allow no one 
under a count to go in there. And you 
must let yourself be locked in.” 

Brisig had no objections to that, and so 
he sat there, from three o’clock in the 
afternoon, until. it grew dark, and wrote 
his letter ; the postmaster fluted and sung, 
in his bird-cage; he wrote; the Frau 
Postmaster came and rattled the door, she 
wanted to get into her sanctum, and 
scolded because the key was gone; the 
Herr Postmaster had it in his pocket, and 
fluted and sung; Brisig wrote his letter. 
Finally he finished it; he read it over, and 
we can look over his shoulder. Here it 
is. 


‘* HIGHLY WELI-BORN roune Herr von Ram- 

BOW: 

**A very remarkable thing has happened 
here, since Kurz the merchant had his manure 
carted on to baker Wredow’s field, who is his 
rival in respect to the stadtbullen. Habermann 
found a piece of black waxed cloth there, with 
the Rambow coat of arms on it, which was 4 
great relief to him, on account of the suspicion 
about the theft of the louis-d’ors, in the year 
°45, and the Herr Burgomeister also says that 
it isan indicium, The Herr Burgomeister has 
made me assessor at the court; there is a little 
something to be earned in that way, but it is 
very hard for me, being an old farmer, and 
accustomed to exercise, and also on account of 
the gout; itis not much trouble to be sure, but 
one gets sleepy in the long sittings. But the 
good of it is that I can know all about the 
business, which Habermann must know nothing 
about, because the Herr Burgomeister has for- 
bidden it. Since you are in Paris, and not in 
Rahnstadt, I can talk with you freely, as a 
friend, about the business, and the business is 
this: the weaver, he lies, that he has no more 
intercourse with his wife, and the Herr Bur- 
gomeister says that is another indicium. We 
have a great many indiciums already. The 
principal business is still to come, however, 
namely, Kihlertsch, Kiihlertsch is positively 
determined to marry the weaver, and is of the 
opinion that the weaver will not have her, be- 
cause his divorced wife wants him to marry 
her again. This has caused bad feelings in 
Kahlertsch, — what is called jealousy, — and 
she has come out with a lot of new indiciums, 
as the Herr Burgomeister says, very important 
and elevant, or, as I express myself in German, 
nearly connected with the matter. But the 
Herr Burgomeister says, one must be very 
careful, for the women-folks are spiteful when 
they are jealous, and tell lies sometimes. Mean- 
while her lies have proved themselves, since she 
has come out with the whole truth, that the 





a secret from Habermann.” 


weaver was always getting Danish double louis- 
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d’ors, as also the butcher Kranger testified, in 
two compertinent cases, And while the weaver 
was before the court, telling us new lies and 
new indiciums, they searched the weaver’s 
house, with Hoppner at the head, and found 
nine Danish double louis-d’ors, in his cup- 
board, in a secret place. Which he tried to 
contend against, later, but did not succeed. 
She, the weaver’s wife, who is the worst of the 
lot, was also caught, this morning, since they 
found, in searching her house, a snuff-box, 
which had belonged to the blessed Herr Pastor 
himself, and was kept by the Pastor’s family 
like a relic, in a glass case, for which shameful 


deed she has been furnished with free lodgings.” 


Kahblertsch has also been taken up, since in her 
wickedness she has belied the court, the Herr 
Burgomeister, and myself, as assessor. They 
all lie, till they are black in the face, but what 
good doves that do them? The Herr Burgo- 
meister says he is morally persuaded that they 
have done it, and it must come out, and it will 
come out, What a triumph it will be for my 
Karl Habermann, when he stands in his old 
age, like an angel of innocence tried in the fire, 
and goes about among the people, with his white 
hair, in the white robes of innocence. They 
must be as ashamed as drowned poodles for 
all they have done to him, 1 mean — to speak 
with respect— Pomuchelskopp and the Pum- 
pelhagener, who have fallen out with each other, 
because Zamwell has sued the other, of which I 
will say nothing more, since I told Pomuchels- 
kopp my opinion, of him at the Reformverein, 
and your Herr Cousin of Pumpelhagen has given 
me the cold shoulder. He is going on in a bad 
way, for he is dreadfully disturbed because 
Moses has given him notice for the money on 
St. John’s day, and he has no money and no 
grain, and how can they live? He is an utterly 
incapable man. You must never, while I live, 
let Habermann know of this letter; because it 
is a secret between us. But I thought it would 
be interesting for you to know who the real 
rascals were, and that Karl Habermann, — 
thank God! —is not among them. He is very 
much cheered up by these occurrences, and 
strikes out with his heels, like a young colt, 
when the saddle is taken off. I think this is 
an encouraging sign for the future. As for 
news of your old acquaintances in the region, I 
can only tell you that, next week Friday, Mi- 
ning and Rudolph expect to be united in mar- 
riage. Frau Niissler, whom you will remember 
as a very beautiful young woman, is still —no 
need to say —very handsome, but has grown 
a little stouter; Jochen also is very well, and is 
training up, for his future establishment, a 
new crown prince. Your Herr Colleague, of 
old times, is now the Totum at Pumpelhagen; 
Habermann says he will yet do well; I say he 
is a greyhound, who goes among ee with 
his fire-arms, on account of which he has put 
Frau Niissler and me formally under the ban. 
’ We have a Reform at present in Rahnstadt; the 
young Pastor Gottlieb preached against it, but 
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the young Frau Pastorin knows how to manage 
him. Rector Baldrian brought the tailoresses, 
and a certain Platow or Patow or some such 
person, into the Reform; but Kurz has been 
repeatedly turned out; his four horses have the 
inflorentia; it began with his old saddle-horse, 
and it will end with himself, for he has already 
got the rheumatism. The old Frau Pastorin 
Behrends is still our honored hostess, also with 
eating and drinking, for Habermann and [ 
lodge and sleep, and take our daily meals with 
her; she, as well as Habermann, would send 
greetings to you, but they cannot, for they 
know nothing about it. But we often speak 
about you, since you are always like an ever- 
present picture before our eyes. I cannot think 
of more to tell at present,— but one thing 
occurs tome. Pomuchelskopp got himself voted 
into the Reformverein; the master carpenter 
Schultz is a brave man, he stood by me, at that 
time. Krischan Disel has been sent away by 
your Herr Cousin, and there is no definite trace 
of Regel; but Louise Habermann is — thank 
God! — very well indeed. 

In the hope that my humble writing may not 
be disagreeable or inconvenient, I have the 
honor to subscribe myself, with the deepest 
reverence, and greeting you from the heart as 
an old friend, 

** Your most obedient humble servant, 
** ZacHARY BRasia. 
** Immeriter Inspector, and temporary Asses- 
sor. 
“ RAHNSTADT, 13 May, 1848. 


** Postscript. — Apropos! I write this let- 
ter in the Frau Postmaster’s sanctum, since the 
Herr Postmaster has locked me in expressly for 
the purpose, and has sworn not to say a word. 
This is all because of the secrecy, for Habermann 
and the Frau Pastorin and Louise know nothing 
about it; Louise has given me this sheet of letter 
paper, it belonged to her, and I believe it will 
be a little gratification to you, for I remember 
my youthful days, when I had three sweethearts 
at once. She is devoted, in love and sadness, 
to her old father, and for others she is a 
precious pearl of the human race. If I receive 
an answer from you, that you have no objec- 
tions, I will write again about the rascals they 
have caught. If you should be in our region 
again a week from Sunday, I invite you to our 
fraternity ball; the seamstresses and tailoresses 
are all to be invited. 

‘Tae AFORESAID.”’ 


When Briisig had finished this difficult 
piece of work, he rapped and pounded on 
the door, and as the postmaster unlocked 
it and let him out, he stood there, with the 
sweat dripping from his face. 

“ Bless me!” said the postmaster, “how 
you look! It is true, isn’t it? Unaccus- 
tomed labor is painful!” 

With that, he took the letter from him, 
and put it in an envelope, and directed it 
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to the Herr von Rambow, and then en- 
closed it in another envelope, to the ad- 
dress of the Mecklenburg ambassador in 
Paris. Brasig paid his sixteen groschen, 
and the letter was now ready to start on 
its journey, for the postman, who should 
take it, that moment stopped at the door. 
And the postmaster sung, in his bower: 


** Ein Leipziger Student hat jungst nach haus 
geschrieben, 
Frau Mutter, sagen Sie, darf denn kein Mad- 
chen lieben ? ”’ 


And as Briisig went out of the door he 
sung: 
** Custine schickt eine schnelle Post, 

Die nach Paris reiten muss: 
Die Sachsen und Preussen marschiren ins 
Feld, 

Um Mainz zu bombardiren, 

Und wenn ich keinen Succurs bekomm, 

Denn muss ich capituliren.’’ 





“You may capituliren, as much as you 
please, for all me; only hold your tongue, 
as you have promised,” said our old friend, 
and he went home, not only with the agree- 
able feeling that he had done a good action, 
but also with the equally agreeable feeling 
that he had accomplished a difficult task 
very skilfully, since he considered it pure 
finesse, as he said to himself, to have intro- 
duced Louise into the letter, so delicately, 
80 preter propter and so circa, that one 
must have keen scent, to suspect any- 
thing. 

Well, when one indulges such a delight- 
ful consciousness of his good and skilful 
performances, and, so to say, warms him- 
self at its blaze as at a cosy fire, on a 
winter’s evening, it must be doubly vexa- 
tious to be driven out in the wind and 
rain, with all manner of scolding and re- 
proaches; and this happened to Brisig, 
when he entered the Frau Pastorin’s room, 
where she was sitting with the little asses- 
sor; Louise was not there. Frau Pastorin 
was just trying to light a lamp, and the 
matches would not catch, firstly, because 
Kurz did not supply them with the best 
quality, and secondly, because Frau Pas- 
torin — perhaps from economy —had the 
habit of putting the broken matches, and 
those that, would not light, back into the 
box, so that such a match, in the course 
of its short life, had the satisfaction of 
being tried at least twenty times, which 
may have been very agreeable to the 
match, but was very provoking to other 


ar? 

“Well, there you are!” cried the Frau 
Pastorin angrily, trying a match. “There 
you are, at last,”—the second match. 
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“You are running about the town all day,” 
—another match; “but you go with blind 
eyes, — two matches at once, — “and with 
deaf ears!” —another match. “You al- 
ways know everything,” — a match — “and 
when anything happens, then you know 
nothing, ” — three matches together. 

Brasig went up to the Frau Pastorin 
very politely and eg ee and took the 
match-box fgom her hand, saying, “ By 
your leave!” —a match —“ what do you 
mean by that?” —the second match. 


““ Have I done anything to harm you?” — 


the third match. “Kurz ought to be paid 
with his own wares!” —two matches. 
“His things that ought to catch don’t 
catch, and what ought not to catch, 
catches,” — three matches. “The con- 
founded things have got the inflorentia!” 
and with that he threw the whole box on 
the table, pulled his own match-safe out 
of his pocket, and struck a light. 

“ Brasig,” said the Frau Pastorin, put- 
ting all the tried matches carefully into 
the box, “I am very much vexed with you 
I am not inquisitive, but, when anything 
happens that concerns Habermann and 
Louise, I am certainly the nearest, and 
ought to know it. y must our little 
Anna first come out with what you ought 
to have told me long ago, for you knew it, 
I see it in your face, you knew it.” 

“How so?” asked Briisig, and was go- 
ing to pretend great ignorance; but the 
Frau Pastorin was too much provoked 
with him, for she thought he had treated 
her shamefully, and she said: 

“You need not pretend; I know that 
you know everything, and you tell me 
nothing!” and now she began to tap the 
old man, and the little assessor also bored 
away at the Herr Assessor; finer and finer 
the two women drew their threads, and 
got everything out of Brisig that he knew, 
or silence was by no means a special gift 
of his, and when he at last cried out in 
sheer despair: “So, now I know nothing 
more,” then the little round Frau Pasto- 
rin placed herself before him, saying, 
“ Brasig, I know you, I see it in your face, 
you know something more. Out with it! 
What else do you know?” 

“Frau Pastorin, it is a private affair.” 

“That is all the same; out with it!” 

And Briisig shoved about in his chair, 
and looked right and left, but there was no 
help for it, he must surrender, and he said, 
finally, “I have written about it to Herr 
Franz von Rambow, at Paris; but Karl 
Habermann must never know it.” 

“To Paris!” cried the Frau Pastorin, 
putting her hands on her sides, “to the 
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young Herr von Rambow! What have 
you written to him? You have written 
something about Louise, I see it in your 
face! Yes, you have written something, 
and what I would hardly dream of, you 
have done!” She rang the bell violently : 
“Fika, run to the post-office, the Herr 
Postmaster shall give you back, immedi- 
ately, the letter that Herr Brisig has 
written to Paris.” ’ 

Tereng-tereng-tereng-tentereng! blew 
the postillioh, and the post with Brisig’s 
letter drove by, with flourish of trumpets, 
before the Frau Pastorin’s nose, express 
for Paris, amd the Frau Pastorin in, great 
vexation, sank back in her sofa-corner, sent 
Fika back to the kitchen, and —alas! that 
we should have to confess it—she was 
almost ready to murmur against provi- 
dence, that, perhaps for the first time, the 
Rahnstadt post had started at the right 
moment, to take Brisig's stupid letter to 
Paris. 

Briisig declared, most solemnly, that he 
had managed the business with the great- 
et delicacy, so that there was not the 
least indicium to be perceived. 

“Did you send greeting from her?” 
asked the Frau Pastorin. 

“No,” said Brisig, “I only said she was 
very well.” 

“Have you written nothing else about 
her?” 

“T only wrote that the sheet of paper 
belonged to her, and that she was a pre- 
cious pearl of the human race.” 

“So she is,” interposed the Frau Pas- 
torin. 

“ And then I closed in a very friendly 
way, by inviting the young Herr to ‘our 
fraternity ball.” 

“ That was foolish,” cried the Frau Pas- 
torin, “he will notice that, he will think 

ou have the intention to bring him and 
uise together again.” 

“Frau Pastorin,” said Briisig, placing 
himself before her, “with all respect for 
your words, is it foolish and wicked, if one 
has the intention of bringing two people 
together again, who have been separated 
by the wickedness and meanness of other 
people? I had this intention, and there- 
fore I wrote that letter; Habermann could 
not have done it; for why? He is her 
father, and it would not have been fitting. 
You could not have done it; for why? 
Because they have called you already, 
here in Rahnstadt, all sorts of scandalous 
names. It is nothing to me, however, if 
people do call me an old go-between; I 
don’t trouble myself about it ; I will fetch 
and carry between here and Paris, and if 
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I am only considered in Paris to be an 
honest man and a faithful friend to Karl 


|Habermann and Louise, it is nothing to 


me if all Rahnstadt calls me an old match- 
maker.” 

“Yes, Frau Pastorin, yes!” cried the 
little assessor, falling upon the Frau Pas- 
torin’s neck, “the Herr Inspector is right. 
Who cares for the gossips of Rahnstadt ? 
What matters the stupid judgment of the 
world, if two people can be made happy ? 
Franz must come, and Louise must be 
happy,” and in her delight she ran up to 
Brisig, and put her arms round his neck, 
and kissed him, right on his mouth. “You 
are a dear, old Uncle Briisig! ” 

And Brisig returned the kiss, and said, 
“ Yes, you little clavier-mamsell, you dear 
little lark, you! You ought to try your - 
= also, in such relations. But 
hold! We mustn’t cackle too soon, the 
business is not settled yet, the rascals are 
not yet convicted, and, if I know Karl 
Habermann, he must be perfectly cleared 
in that affair, before he will consent to 
such an arrangement, and therefore I have 
said nothing about the matter, that he and 
Louise might not be disturbed. And it is 
a great blessing that Kurz has the inflo- 
rentia, for he could never have held his 
tongue so long otherwise.” 

“ Brisig,” said the Frau Pastorin, “ tak- 
ing it all together, I believe you have 
done right.” 

“ Haven’t I, Frau Pastorin? And you 
were only vexed, because you didn’t write 
first. But you shall have the honor of 
writing to the young Herr, when it is all 
settled.” 

Three days after this interview, Brisig 
came home, and met the Frau Pastorin in 
the hall. Her right hand was in a band- 
age, for she had just sprained it, falling 
down the cellar-stairs. 

“Frau Pastorin,” said he, with great 
earnestness and expression, “I shall come 
down again immediately, and have some- 
— to tell you.” 

ith that, he went up-stairs to Haber- 
mann. He said neither “Good day” nor 
anything else, as he entered the room, but, 
looking very solemn, went through into 
the bedroom. There he poured out a 
glass of water, and returned with it to 
Habermann. 

“ Here, Karl, drink! ” 

“What? Why should I drink?” 

“ Because it is good for you. What you 
will need afterward, will not hurt you be- 
fore.” 

“ Brisig, what ails you?” cried Haber- 
mann, pushing away the water; but he 
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noticed that something unusual was com- 
i 





“ Well, Karl, if you won’t take it, you 
won’t; but collect | gen collect. your- 
self quickly;” and he walked up and 
down, while Habermann followed him with 
his eyes, and turned pale,-as he felt 
that this moment was to influence his des- 
tiny. 

2 Karl,” said Briisig, standing before 
him, “have you collected yourself?” 

He had really done so; he stood up and 
exclaimed : 

“Briisig, say what you have to say! 
What I have borne so long, I can bear yet 
longer, if need be.” 

“ That is not my meaning,” said Brisig. 
“Tt is all out, the rascals are convicted, 
and we have the money ; not all, but some 
of it.” 

The old man had dreamed what it would 
be to be delivered from his troubles, for a 
ray of hope had gleamed upon his horizon ; 
but when the sun was fairly risen upon 
this new day, and shone brightly in his 
face, his eyes were blinded by. the sudden 
splendor, and a thousand suns floated 
around him. 

“ Brisig! Brisig! My honest name! 
My child’s happiness!” and he sank back 
in his chair, and Briisig held him the glass 
of water, and the old man drank, and re- 
covered himself a little, and grasped Brii- 
sig, who stood before him, about the knees : 
“ Zachary, you have never in your life de- 
ceived me!” 

“No, Karl, it is the pure truth, and it 
stands in the protocol, and the rascals will 
be sent to Dreiberg, the Herr Burgomeis- 
ter says; but first to Biitzow, to the crim- 
inal court.” 

“ Brisig,” said Habermann, and he stood 
up, and went into his sleeping room, 
pe me alone, and say nothing to Lou- 
ise! Yes, tell her to come up.” 

“Yes, Karl,” said Briisig, walking to the 
window, and looking out, and wiping the 
tears from his eyes, and as he went 
through the door he saw his Karl, in the 
bedroom, upon his knees. 

Louise went to her father, Briisig told 
her nothing; but to the Frau Pastorin he 
was not so silent. 

“ Bless me,” said the little Frau, “now 
Louise has gone away, and Habermann 
does not come, and you, Brisig, don’t 
come at the right time, the dinner will be 
cold, and we have such nice fish. What 
were you going to tell me, Brasig?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” said Uncle Bri- 
sig, looking as if the rascals had infected 


him with all sorts of roguery, and he must 
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exercise it now upon the Frau Pastorin, 
because she had abused him so about the 
letter ; “only that Habermann and Lou- 
ise are not coming to dinner. But we 
two can begin.” 

“Eh, Brasig, why are they not coming ?” 

“ Well, because of the apron.” 

“The apron ?” 

“Yes, because it was wet.” 

“ Whose apron was wet ?” 

“ Why, Frau Kiahlert’s. But we will 
eat our dinner, the fish will get cold.” 

“Not a morsel!” cried the Frau Pasto- 
rin, and put a couple of plates over the 
fish, and over those a napkin, and over 
that her plump hands, and looked so wild- 
ly at Brasig with her round eyes, that he 
could no longer persist in his réle, but 
burst out: “ It is all out, Frau Pastorin, 
and they are convicted, and we have most 
of the money again.” 

“ And do you tell me that now, first ?” 
cried the little Frau, and jumped up from 
the table, and was running up to Haber- 
mann. Brisig would not allow that, and, 
by promising to tell her everything, 
brought her back to the sofa. 

“Frau Pastorin,” said he, “the chief 
thing, that is, the principal indicium, 
came out through Kihlertsch, that is to 
say, not properly, of her own accord, but 
through her wicked jealousy, which is a 
dreadfully powerful ieling in many wo- 
men, and produces the most terrible con- 
sequences. I don't mean you, by that, I 
only mean Kihlertsch. You see the wo- 
man had made up her mind to marry the 
weaver, and the weaver would’nt have her. 
Now, she is rightly of the opinion that the 
weaver’s 7 oncom | wife wishes to marry 
him again, herself, and she lies in wait for 
them, and so it happened once that her 
apron—I mean Kihlertsch’s — was wet, 
and she was going to dry it on the garden 
fence. While she was there, half con- 
cealed behind the fence, she saw the 
weaver and his divorced wife, holding a 
rendezvous,— well, you know what that is, 
Frau Pastorin i : 

“ Brisig, I tell you —” 

“ Quiet, Frau Pastorin! and they were 
not sitting in a ditch, they were standing 
among the pole-beans, so that the woman 
must have got into the garden from over 
the fence, in the rear, since she had not 
gone through the house. Kahlertsch in 
her wicked jealousy, called Frau Kringer, 
the butcher’s wife, to come and look also, 
and they two watched the other two, till 
they disappeared among the beans, and 
after a little the woman got over the 
fence, and the weaver busied himself in 
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the garden, whereupon the two women 
quietly retired. So far we had got, and 
this was true, for the butcher’s wife swore 
to it. . 

“Then the Herr Burgomeister says, if 
Kihlertsch would only speak out, we 
might learn more. Then I say, ‘Herr 
Burgomeister, woman’s jealousy !’ then he 
says, ‘But how?’ Then I say, ‘ Herr Bur- 
gomeister, I knew something about it, 
when I had three sweethearts at once,— 
jealousy is a terrible passion, and it knows 
neither mercy nor pity. Let me try her.’ 
and when Kahlertsch came again I said, in 
an off-hand way, ‘ Well, if the weaver had 
not married any body else, meantime, I 
suppose he could marry his divorced wife 
again.’ And the Herr Burgomeister took 
my hint, and said yes,if he wanted to, 
the clerical consistory could give him a 
desperation. You see, that put the wo- 
man herself into a desperation, and she 
burst out, if it was coming to that, she 
would tell something, the weaver had 
brought money with him out of the gar- 
den, for before that he had had no money 
in his cupboard, but afterwards she had 
looked, and had found money there, sev- 
eral double louis-d’ors. You see, she had 
trapped herself, showing that she had 
been, with a night-key, into other people’s 
cupboards. The Herr Burgomeister had 
her arrested and put in prison, so we now 
had the three rogues fast. 

“When the weaver came in again, and 
lied again, as to how he had come by the 
money, and lied to the very face of the 
butcher’s wife, that he had not been with 
his wife in the garden, you see, the 
butcher’s wife got angry too, and said she 
had seen the calves of her legs, as she was 
climbing over the fence,—don’t take it 
amiss, Frau Pastorin,—but she said so. 
And then the weaver was sentenced to 
have ten on his jacket, for our laws,— 
thank God! —still have penalties for in- 
famous lying, and the Herr Burgomeister 
talked to him very solemnly, and told him 
he was a master weaver, and he should be 
degraded from his trade; but would he 
confess? not a bit of it. But so soon as 
he had had his first three on the jacket, he 
fell on his knees,— which was a dreadful 
sight to me, so that I turned away,— and 
said he would confess everything, and he 
did so, since he had not stolen it himself, 
but his wife. The woman had stolen the 


money from the day-laborer, Regel, taking 
the black packet from his waistcoat pocket, 
when he was intoxicated, and hid it in the 
woods, under the moss and bushes, and 
there it had lain for two years, and when- 
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ever she went to get wood, she would take © 
out a couple of pieces, which she would 
get changed by the help of some of the 
old Jew women,— she has been to Kurz, 
also. And then, perhaps a year and a 
half ago, she met the weaver, and asked 
him if he would not marry her again, for 
she was no longer poor, she had something 
now, and she gave him a double louis- 
d’or ; he would’nt listen to her then, how- 
ever, because at that time he was in love 
with Kihlertsch,—I beg you, Frau Pas- 
torin, with Kihlertsch! They might offer 
me Kihlertsch on a silver salver, I should 
never fall in love with her. But he took 
the louis-d’or, and she teased him again, 
and made him other presents, till at last 
his inclination began to return to her, and 
he wanted nothing more to do with 
Kihlertsch. And she showed him all her 
treasure, and they changed it about, now 
here and now there, to keep it concealed, 
and finally, this spring, they locked it up 
in a box, and he threw the black cloth into 
the butcher’s compost heap, and they 
buried the treasure in the garden. And 
we went there with the weaver, and found 
fourteen hundred thalers, among the pota- 
toes. Just think of it — fourteen hund- 
red thalers among the potatoes! They 
had spent the rest of it.” 

“Good heavens!” cried the Frau Pas- 
torin, “how clever you and the Herr Bur- 
gomeister must have been, to get so much 
out of them.” 

“ So we are, Frau Pastorin,” said Uncle 
Briisig, quietly. 

“But the woman?” cried the little 
Frau. - “She was.the nearest to it.” 

“Yes, Frau Pastorin, that was an excit- 
ing moment, for the Herr Burgomeister 
had concealed the indicium of the box and 
the gold, under his every-day hat, and 
when the weaver’s wife was confronted 
with her husband, and once more admon- 
ished to tell the truth, and persisted in 
lying, then the Herr Burgomeister lifted 
his hat, and said, ‘It is no matter, we have 
the money already.’ You see, when she 
saw the box, she flew at the weaver, like 
a fury, and in a moment she had torn his 
whole face, just with her nails, and 
screamed, ‘ Cursed wretch! I would have 
made him happy, and he has made me un- 
happy!’ Frau Pastorin, love is madder 
than jealousy. Kihlertsch never would 
have done that! But, Frau Pastorin, our 
fish must be quite cold.” 

“ Ah, Briisig, how can you think of any- 
thing like that. But I must go to Haber- 
mann, I must tell him ——” 

“That you are very glad he is so tri- 
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umphantly cleared,” said Brisig, drawing 
her down on the sofa again ; “so you shall, 
but not yet. For, you see, I believe Ha- 
bermann bas something to tell the Lord, 
and Louise will help him, and that is right 
too, but she is enough; for, Frau Pas- 
torin—as Pastorin you should know,— 
our Lord is a jealous God, and when He 
communes with a thankful soul he does 


not suffer that others should approach, | 


but draws back, and, where the presence 
of God has shone, human sympathy must 
wait till afterwards.” 

The little Frau Pastorin looked at him 
in astonishment, and finally broke out: 

“ God bless you, Brisig! I alwayscalled 
you an old heathen; but you are a Chris- 
tian, after all!” 

“T don’t know, Frau Pastorin, I don’t 
know what I am. But I know that the 
little I have done, in this matter, I have 
not accomplished as a Christian, but as 
assessor at the criminal court. But Frau 
Pastorin, our fish is spoiled by this time, 
and I don’t feel at all hungry. The house 
seems too narrow for me,— adieu, Frau 
Pastorin, I must go out in the fresh air a 
little while.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
Tue Friday, on which Rudolph and Mi- 


ning were to be married, had come, and 
the loveliest Whitsuntide weather shone 
upon Rexow, and on the singular edifice 
which Jochen, with the aid of Schultz the 
carpenter, had constructed near his mod- 
est farm-house. From the outside, the 
affair was not very distinguished looking, 
it was only of boards and laths hammered 
together, and looked uncommonly like a 
building in which wild beasts are exhib- 
ited, at the Leipsic fair. Inside, the work 
of art presented a more stately appear- 
ance, for the boards were covered with 
blue and yellow cloth, half of one color, 
and half of the other, since there was not 
enough of one kind, in Rahnstadt, to cover 
so large a hall; and secondly, it was 
adorned with six notched beams, for on 
no other condition would carpenter 
Schultz undertake the job. There ought, 
properly, he said, to be nine, in such a 

uilding as a wedding-hall, but the ex- 
pense would be too great, and since Jo- 
chen did not understand much about 
architecture, and Frau Niissler had enough 
to do with the eating and drinking for the 
wedding, and Briisig was his friend, and 
would not oppose him, because he had 
helped him at the Reformverein, carpen- 
ter Schultz had his own way, like a moth 
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to his heart’s content; and upon each of 
them Brisig hung a sort of contrivance, 
intended to represent a chandelier, and 
Krischan the coachman climbed about on 
them for a week, in his buckskin breeches, 
adorning them with oak-leaves; which he 
did very finely, but to the detriment of 
his apparel, since the beams, with their 
splinters, little by little devoured his buck- 
die breeches. 

Jochen put his hand in his purse, and 
paid the money for the new house, for he 
wanted everything done, for his Mining, 
in the finest manner, and he got Krischan 
a new pair of breeches. 

“Mother,” he cried to his wife, “come! 
look! What shall we do about it ?” 

“Yes, Jochen, it is all very well. But 
there ought to be lights in the chande- 
liers |” 

She was going out, when a voice spoke 
to her from the clouds, that is, the oak- 
leaf-clouds, and a face full of light, candle- 
light, bent down to her and said solemnly, 
“ It shall all be attended to, Frau Niissler,” 
and as she 1ooked nearer into the clouds, 
she saw the the honest, red face of her old 
angel, Briisig, looking out from the oak- 
leaves and tallow-candles, which he had 
strung around his neck, like a clergyman’s 
bands, that he might have his hands free 
to fasten them in their places. 

When this was done, the three stood to- 
gether, and contemplated the effect, and 
Brisig said, “Truly, Jochen! ’Tis like a 
fairy palace, out of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
which I read last winter from the circulat- 
ing library!” 

And Jochen said, “Yes, Briisig: it is 
all as true as leather; but it is only for 
one night; for, day after to-morrow, we 
must tear it down.” 

“That would be barbarous!” said the 
carpenter, “the six notched beams would 
last ages, and the fairies might walk in as 
if they were born and bred there.” 

And the next day came the fairies, not, 
indeed, exactly as Herr Schultz had repre- 
sented, no, they came, at that time, all in 
crinoline, that .is to say, the half-grown, 
horse-hair variety, not with bells and 
springs and bee-hives and steel bird-cages, 
as at present; but they were beginning, 
even then, and Auntie Klein, from Rostock, 
had put a regular barrel-hoop of tough 
oaken wood, into her petticoat, which 
grazed her sister’s shins so unmercifully 
on the way, that the poor woman had to 
stand on one foot through the whole wed- 
ding. But the fairies came, and they had 
wreaths in their hair, of natural flowers, 


in a rug, and builtin the notched beams and not artificial, which was a pity, for 
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towards the close of the wedding, when 
the feet were weary, and the lovely eyes 
‘drooped, and the bright clouds of hair 
were tumbled about as if a storm-wind had 
blown through them, then the weary 
flowers drooped their heads and whispered 
to each other, “I wish it were over; noth- 
ing gives one such a longin 
night, as all this gaiety.” How much bet- 
ter we do things at present! The artificial 
flowers stand up brisk and lively, and say, 
“ Always ready! Our stems and strings 
hold out, and when this is over, they will 
lay us away in a box; and we shall get 
rested, and when another time comes we 
are always ready!” Ah, how the world 
has improved! If they could only keep 
fresh and bright the youthful limbs and 
the fresh lungs and the innocent hearts, — 
well, for all me, the whole pretty fairies 
themselves, — with their wires and threads 
and steel springs ! 

Brisig istributed invitations for Frau 
Niissler and Jochen with a free hand, and 
had selected from Rahnstadt and the vi- 
cinity a fine company of neat, willing and 
active dancers, and although there was 
now and then.a crooked stick among the 
men, it was no matter, said Uncle Brisig, 
for you could see a man’s legs distinctly 
enough, and could beware ofthem. Besides 
the Rahnstadters and a few others in the 
region, Jochen Niissler had, through Ru- 
dolph, invited all his relations, a very wide- 
spreading race. Not that they themselves 
were so wide-spreading, I only mean the 
relationshfp, and they were scattcred widely 
over all Mecklenburg and Pommerania. 

There sat uncle Luting, there Uncle 
Krischaning, there Uncle Hanning, and 
there Cousin Wilhelming,—“ who is my 
own second cousin, and a very witty 
fellow, when it comes to eating and drink- 
ing,” said Jochen,—and there sat Aunt 
Dining, and Aunt Stining, and Aunt Mi- 
ning, and Aunt Lining, and Aunt Rining,— 
“and Aunt Zaphie is coming too,” said 
Jochen, “ who was an extremely fine wo- 
man in her day.” “She has been here 
this great while,” said Brisig. And as one 
stately equipage after another drove up 
to the Rexow court, and the whole Niiss- 
ler family in a company stood around 
Jochen, welcoming each other, and inquir- 
ing how things had. gone for the last six- 
teen or twenty years+— for it was as long 
as that since they had seen each other, 
and those who knew how to write never 
did,— Briisig said to Frau Niissler : 

“A very constant race, these Niisslers! 
Regular thorough-bred Niisslers! Only 


Jochen is a little different from the rest, 


for the quiet ! 
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since he has grown so thin, and so talka- 
tive.’ And going into the “temple of 
art,” as carpenter Schultz called his edi- 
fice, and finding the architect sitting there, 
absorbed in admiration of his work and a 
bottle of Bavarian beer, he said, “ Schultz, 
you have done your part, and I have done 
mine ; but, you shall see, Jochen will spoil 
the whole performance, with his stupid re- 
lations, so that it will turn out like a mess 
of sour porridge.” 

“Thave nothing to say about it, being 
only a guest here,” said Herr Schultz, 
“but if they are what you say, then, out 
with them!” 

And Brisig walked up and down the 
garden, like a tree-frog, not that he had on 
a green coat, for he wore his nice brown 
one, with the yellow vest, no, he was like 
a tree-frog only because he prophesied 
foul weather before night. ‘all at once, 
he looked over the garden fence, and saw 
Jochen’s own “ phantom” approaching, not 
driven by Krischan, but by a day-laborer, 
and looking nearer he saw two women 
sitting in it, and when he looked nearer 
still, there sat his own sister the widow of 
the dairy-farmer Korthals, with her only 
daughter, who lived far away, in straitened 
circumstances, in a village in Pomerania. 

“God preserve us!” he cried, “my 
own sister! And her little Lotting, too! 
This is her doing!” and running through 
the kitchen to the hall, he met Frau 
Niissler, and cried, “ You have done this 
forme! Oh, you are a 

Just then two ladies entered the hall, 
very simply dressed, but both of them 
lovely as pictures; the older, with tears 
of emotion and gratitude running down 
her friendly, true-hearted face, the 
younger, with her fresh, innocent soul 
shining out of great blue eyes, under a 
cloud of golden hair, and asking, “Where 
is my dear, good Uncle Zachary?” for it 
was long years since she had seen him. 

“Here! here!” he cried, and pulled 
and pushed his dear relations through the 
hall, till he got them up to Frau Niisler, 
and said, “ There she is; now thank her!” 
And when the two had expressed their 
gratitude, and turned round again to look 
for him, he was gone. Like a miller, who 
has started his mill, and poured the corn 
into the hopper, he had crowded his way 
through the stout meal-bags of the Niiss- 
ler family, and now sat in the arbor, in 
the garden, blowing and trumpeting at his 
nose, until Schultz the carpenter decamped 
with his beer-bottle from the temple of 
art, believing that the musicians had ar 
rived. 
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But they did not come yet; first came 
Kurz and the rector, each with his good 
old advocate at his side, and when they had 
been presented, and had crowded about, 
for a while, in the room with the Niissler 
family, old Uncle Luting Niissler came 
up to Kurz, in a pompous, overbearing 
way, and said, in a deep voice, “ You can 
congratulate yourself upon being connected 
afresh with such a rich and noble relation- 
ship. Do you see,” and he pointed to 
Uncle Krischan, who had just thrown him- 
self upon the sofa, “there tumbles a hund- 
red thousand thalers.” 

“TI don’t do it for that,” said Uncle 
Krischan. 

Well, that made Kurz angry, but he re- 
strained himself; but when Uncle Luting 
went on to ask, “Have you ever in your 
life seen so many rich people together in 
one company ?” then Kurz’s wrath broke 
out, and he replied, “No! nor ever in my 
life so many blockheads! ” 

He turned away, and his wife, who had 
heard it, followed him and said, “Kurz, 
I beg you, for God’s sake, don’t begin 
again with your democracy! It would be 
much better for you to go to bed at once.” 

He would not do that, but he was placed 
under the ban, for the whole evening, by 
all the Niissler family. 

And Pastor Gottlieb came with Lining, 
and they were treated with great respect 
by their elders, because they were to per- 
form the marriage ceremony. Don’t mis- 
understand me! Not that Lining herself 
was to marry them, not at all! but, for 
once in her life, she had interfered in 
Gottlieb’s professional affairs, and had 
altered his marriage ceremony a little, so 
that Gottlieb said it was not like a Chris- 
tian minister’s speech, it was more like a 
family speech; but she remained firm in 
her position that as Mining’s twin she 
ought to know what would go most to her 
heart, and Gottlieb had to yield to her. 

And now came Habermann, with the 
Frau Pastorin and Louise and the little 
assessor, driving up in a glass coach, for 
the Frau Pastorin had said, “ So, and in no 
other way!” She had once been com- 
= to decline a wedding invitation from 
‘rau Niissler, in her great sorrow, and 
now she would make up for it in her great 
pleaure at this second wedding, and then 
she pressed the hands of Habermann and 
Louise and the little assessor, saying, 
“Tsn’t it so? We are all happy to-day.” 
So they came to Rexow, and when they 
arrived Habermann saw Briisig’s sister, 
whom he had known years ago, and it was 
not long before they sat together, talk- 
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ing of old times, and every other word 
was “Zachary,” and Louise and the little 
assessor had Lotting between them, and 
every other word was “ Uncle Brisig.” 
Then came a great harvest wagon, with 
flowers and wreaths, Krischan the coach- 
man driving the four horses, in the saddle, 
in his new yellow buckskins, his whip or- 
namented with red and blue ribbons, and 
he himself with a wreath of roses around 
his hat, which looked uncommonly as if the 
old hat were celebrating its fiftieth golden 
wedding, upon this occasion, and on the 
front seat, sat David Berger, the town- 
musician, playing on his clarionet : 


** Wer niemals sinen Rausch gehabt, 
Das ist kein braver Mann,’’ 


and behind him sat his companions, blow- 
ing the same tune, though not in the same 
time, for since they sat on the second, 
third and fourth seats they could not pos- 
sibly keep it, since he was always three 
ahead of them; and when he turned round 
angrily, or Krischan would go faster and 
used his whip, he always got his hair 
pulled, for one of his mischievous compan- 
ions had fastened the handle of the whip 
to his back hair, and when Krischan touched 
the whip, or when he stirred himself, he 
was in constant torment. 

And behind this wagon came another 
harvest wagon, full of white dresses, and 
from under the white dresses peeped 
pretty little dancing feet, and above them, 
on the round heads, nodded roses and 
pinks, which looked out modestly from the 
curly locks, as if they were too bashful to 
glance at the pretty faces. These were the 
little fairies. And right in the the midst of 
the fairies sat the Herr Postmaster, in his 
new uniform, the only one Rahnstadt had 
to show, — otherwise he would not have 
arrived at such an honor, — and sung, gay 
as a finch, his finest song in this garden 
of roses. Behind this wagon came yet 
another harvest wagon, loaded with gen- 
tlemen, with dancers, the best dancers in 
Rahnstadt, and Kurz’s Herr Siissmann 
danced along the wagon pole in front, and 
the Herr Rector’s youngest pupil sat, with 
his legs dangling in the air, behind. 

The guests all looked very joyous, but 
the Frau Hostess was in the greatest per- 
plexity, for she was not acquainted with a 
single one of them, since Briisig had se- 
lected them merely with reference to their 
capacities for dancing, and she called for 
Briisig ; but when he finally came Krischan 
the coachman had brought them ail in, 
and undertook to dispose of them. He 
opened the doors of the kitchen and din- 
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ing-room, and shoved them all in: “In 
with you, there! Take it easy! Get a 
little something to eat and drink; they are 
nat ready yet !” 

And the advice was good, for the mar- 
riage was delayed a little, because one of 
the groomsmen had not yet arrived, namely 
Fritz Triddelsitz, who at Rudolph’s re- 
quest had been persuaded to remove the 
ban from the Niissler house, and to officiate 
in that capacity. At last he came, riding 
up the court on his dapple-gray and in full 
state, and mingled among the guests with 
so much dignity, and bowed right and 
left with so much elegance, that the rec- 
tor’s foolish little pupil whispered in 
Herr Siissmann’s ear: “ What a pity that 
we are all ready, he might have helped 
us.” Whereupon Herr Siissmann _re- 
garded him with a look of compassion, 
and turning to Brasig, who stood at his 
other side, said, “Herr Inspector, have 
you heard that I am chosen dance-direct- 
or for our fraternity ball, day after to- 
morrow ?” 

Brisig was going to tell him that he 
would be a blockhead if he undertook it, 
for Kurz would discharge him, but he did 
not have time to say it, for just then the 
bridal pair entered the room. 

Rudolph was truly a fine looking bride- 
groom. His fresh, joyous demeanor was 
hidden, to-day, under a quiet earnestness, 
and only the firm resolve under all cir- 
cumstances to fight for his wife and him- 
self, like an honest fellow, shone in his 
brown eyes. Yes, he was a handsome 
bridegroom, for when does a man look 
handsomer than when, full of courage and 
hope, he goes out to his first conflict? 
Who could blame his mother, the good old 
advocate, for going up to him at this 
moment, and kissing him, and stroking his 
brown curls, and secretly pulling out his 
ruffle a little, from the dress coat, so that 
people might see it?” 

And now Mining! Mining looked, in 
her white satin dress and myrtle wreath, 
like a Bauersdorf apple, freshly plucked 
from the tree, and laid in its green leaves 
on a silver salver. Fresh and cool outside, 
as the ripe fruit, but her heart was glow- 
ing, and before Gottlieb had uttered a 
word of the ceremony, there was a pair 
betrothed, — confident hope and quiet 
blessedness had joined hands. And Frau 
Niissler was crying quietly behind her 
handkerchief, and saying to Briisig, “I 
cannot help it, she is my last, my young- 
est.” And Briisig looked at her, full of 
friendliness, and said, “ Frau Niissler, con- 
trol yourself! It will soon be over;” and 
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going up to Louise Habermann, he made 
a bow, saying, “ My Friulein, if you are 
ready, it is time,” — usually he called her 
“ Louise,” but to-day he was a groomsman, 
and must do what was proper. And Fritz 
Triddelsitz went up to the little assessor, 
for she was the other bride’s maid, and 
Kurz and Rector Baldrian placed them- 
selves as leaders by Rudolph, and. when 
young Jochen after some delay was shoved 
forward, he stood by his Mining, and on 
his other side stood Habermann, for they 
were the two leaders for the bride, — and 
then the procession moved to carpenter 
Schultz’s temple of art, where Gottlieb 
stood behind a green and white altar, and 
began to read Lining’s marriage cere- 


_—. ; 
I know very well that a marriage at 
home is not thought much of, — aow-a- 
days all marriages must be celebrated in 
church, and I have nothing against it, for I 
was married in church myself about that 
time, since my wife was a minister’s daugh- 
ter, and would not have it otherwise ; but, 
as I was saying, at that time this kind of 
marriage ceremony had not been estab- 
lished in Mecklenburg by the ecclesiastical 
consistory, and the old modes were still in 
fashion, and children were married as their 
parents had been. New modes were in 
fashion too, as Krischan Schultz said, when 
he fastened his horse by the tail; but 
Gottlieb knew nothing about them, and if 
he had known about them, and had wished 
to fasten his horse in the new mode, Li- 
ning would not have allowed it; Lining was 
a married woman, but she would not allow 
her other half to disgrace himself before 
these rich, stout, stupid Niisslers, and the 
Rahn-tadt shopmen and school-boys, or 
that her twin sister,should have her mar- 
riage feast spoiled by an ecclesiastical con- 
sistory, although she was the most dig- 
nified of pastors’ wives, that is, after the 
Frau Pastorin, who was always the near- 
est. 
After the ceremony, the two little twin- 
apples lay in each other’s arms, in full, 
untroubled blessedness, and Rudolph em- 
braced them both together, and Frau 
Niissler stood a little aside, looking over 
her handkerchief, with her head turned 
over our shoulder, as if she were listening 
to something, — possibly the angel's song, 
—and as the stout, rich, stupid Niisslers 
pressed around, with their congratulations, 
young Jochen stood among them and bowed 
to this one and that, as if it were his own 
wedding-day over again: “ Uncle Luting, it 
is my Mining! Cousin Wilhelming, it is 
our little governess! Aunt Zaphie, what 
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shall we do about it!” These people 
crowded up, the men with their bright 
waistcoats, and gold watch-chains across 
their breasts, and the women with whole 
flower-pots on their caps, and some of 
them with dropping eyes, as if the flower- 
pots had been watered too plentifully, and 
were running over. And the men and the 
women of Jochen’s family kissed, alter- 
nately, Rudolph and Mining, as if before 
all things they must be taken into this 
rich, stout, stupid relationship, so that 
Kurz at last grew terribly angry, because 
he could not reach his new daughter-in- 
law, and for once his good old advocate 
agreed with him, because she could not 
reach her own son. And the Rahnstadt 
dancers also crowded about and wandered 
around the pair, and what else could they 
do? they could not have their kisses yet; 
and among this company stood Fritz Trid- 
delsitz with the little assessor, tall and 
slender and imposing, not as a groomsman, 
no, as commander of the whole, and be- 
hind him stood the rector’s little pupil, 
imitating with his short body and black 
woolen stockings all the motions that Fritz 
made with his long body and black silk 
stockings. He was Fritz’s natural shadow, 
that is, at noon-day, when shadows are 
short. 

Near by stood two other couples, who 
were not crowding up, for they were suf- 
ficiently occupied with themselves, and 
had time to spare; these were Haber- 
mann and his Louise, and Uncle Brisig 
and the Frau Pastorin. Louise lay with 
her head on her father’s breast, —— 
up to him, as if she had been long ill, an 
had been brought out from her couch, for 
the first time, into the free air, and the 
blue sky seemed to gay: “ Better days! 
better days!” and her face looked as 
peaceful and happy as the blue sky, and 
sun and moon and stars might wander 
there, and dew and rain might fall, to re- 
fresh and rejoice and enlighten mankind. 
Close to this pair stood Zachary Brisig, 
with his arm round the little Frau Pasto- 
rin, and his eyebrows elevated, and he 
blew his nose, and said, “ My little Mi- 
ning! My little goddaughter! How 
happy she is!” and every time that one 
of the old, stout Niicslers gave Mining a 
kiss, he bent down to the Frau Pastorin, 
and gave hera kiss, as if he must make 
- to this good old lady what the stupid 
ald people were inflicting upon Mining. 
“You see, because!” as our servant maid, 








Lisette, says, here in Eisenach, when she 
ean think of no other reason. And so 


Brisig kissed the Frau Pastorin, and! 
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the Frau Pastorin suffered it, with 
out thinking any harm; but when Aunt 
Zaphie, who had formerly been very 
handsome, and a sort of Venus among the 
Niisslers, gave Rudolph three or four 
kisses, the Tittle Frau Pastorin was start- 
led, and when Brisig approached his lips 
again, in such a friendly way, she said, 
“ ~~ ought to be ashamed of your- 
self ! at have you particularly to do 
with me?” 

And Briisig drew back embarrassed, and 
said, “Frau Pastorin, don’t take it un- 
wn but my feelings ran away with me,” 
and he brought the Frau Pastorin to 
Habermann, saying, “Karl, you must ex- 
change. Louise is my bride’s maid, and I 
am a bachelor, and you and the Frau Pas- 
—_ are both widowers, and that is suit- 
able.” 

Mining had taken her Rudolph by the 
hand, and, when she saw her dearest and 
oldest friends standing a little on one side, 
had made various efforts to penetrate the 
sand-bags of stout, rich, stupid Niisslers, 
and the wooden palisades of shopmen and 
school-boys, but without success; but 
when her brand new husband saw her fu- 
tile manceuvres, he came to her assistance, 
shoved aside sand-bag No. 1, the rich 
Uncle Luting, and sand-bag No. 2, the 
witty cousin Wilhelming, grasped the 
longest palisade, Fritz Triddelsitz himself 
in the short ribs, and moved him gently to 
another place, and neatly sent his pupil- 
shadow after him, and having thus made a 
breach through obstinacy, stupidity and 
tedium, — certainly no easy thing to do, — 
he brought his brand new bride to the 
people, who instead of congratulating her 
with flower-pots, and gay waistcoats and 
gold watch-chains, did it with what lies 
beneath them, their heads and their hearts. 
And when Frau Niissler came up, and 

ressed her children, alternately, to her 
eart, Rudolph wiped the tears from his 
eyes, and said, “Let us all come out into 
the garden, and be by ourselves a little 
while.” 

And the carpenter, Schultz, who stood 
near and heard him, said: “ Yes, out with 
you! All of you, out! We must set the 
tables here!” and he began to shove the 
rich Niisslers about as if they were blocks 
and lumber. And when our company, — 
I say our — had come to the famous arbor, 
Briisig pointed to the cherry-tree, and said, 
“Mining, this tree must be an indicium 
and a token to you, all your life, since 
your future was decided under it, and un- 
der me that time; and since we are talk- 























’ you!” and when Mining came back with 
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ing about tokens, Mining, bring me a blue 
larkspur again, there is one!” 

And when Mining had gone for it Uncle 
Brisig said, “Rudolph, have you always 
remembered the blue larkspur?” And 
when Rudolph said he had, Brasig looked 
in his clear eyes, and then examined him 
from head to foot, and said, “I believe 


the flower he said, “Thank you, Mining! 
And now I will give you my wedding 
present for it,” and he pulled out an old, 
thick, black pocket-book from his brown 
coat, and rummaged among his old milk 
and corn accounts, and took out a withered 
flower, saying, “See, my little godchild, 
this is the flower of that time,” — and he 
held it towards her with the fresh blossom, 
—*and if, after long years, Rudolph can 
look at you with the same clear eyes, and 
give you this new flower, then you may 
say, ‘I have been a happy wife.’ I have 
nothing more to say, nothing! and I have 
nothing else to give you, nothing at all!” 
and with that he walked away, and our 
company heard him saying to himself, 
“Nothing at all! but this indicium, Ru- 
dolph’s indicium!” And when they found 
him again, he was walking with his sister 
and his niece Lotting, and the two women 
were | pahaee and thanking him, because 
he had never forgotten or forsaken them. 

Then Frau Niissler came up to our com- 
pany :. “ Come children, all is ready. But 
don’t take it ill! Jochen’s family are the 
most distinguished, and I cannot offend 
Jochen to-day, — he is master for this once, 
—they must sit nearest the bridal pair. 
Kurz and his wife, of course, will sit 
among them, for, as you say, Fray Pasto- 
rin, they are the nearest, and Gottlieb and 
Lining must also sit there, he as clergy- 
man, and she as twin, and Jochen, too, be- 
cause they are his friends. But we, Frau 
Pastorin, Karl, Louise, and you, Brisig! 
we will sit together at one end, and it 
shall be a merry wedding.” 

“A la bong kor!” said Briasig, “but 
where is the shopman, Siissmann, I must 
speak to him about the fraternity ball.” 

“Oh, bless you! the poor fellow is 
sitting in the back kitchen; he and Trid- 
delsitz were performing some kind of an- 
tics over a heap of pea-straw, and he fell, 
and something split, and Krischan had to 
get him Jochen’s old blue trousers, and he 
will not let himself be seen by daylight, 
but is waiting until evening, when they 
will not noticed.” 

“ And he wants to be dance-director!” 
said Brisig, as he followed our company | 
to the hall 
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Then the feast began, and Frau Niissler’s 
little waiting-maids, with their fresh faces 
and three-cornered caps, and white bib- 
aprons, ran about the temple of art, and 
turned and whirled like humming tops,— 
for the old waiters with their shabby 
black dress-coats, and white neck-ties 4 /a 
soma: Mes and white cotton gloves which 
are always dipping into the gravy, were 
not the fashion then—and the stout 
Niisslers sat there and ate, as if there were 
a French commissary in their stomachs, 
provisioning an army for a Russian cam- 

aign, and when they had finished the 
Ticassee they began on the pudding, and 
when they had disposed of the pudding 
they attacked the roasted pigeons and 
sparrows, and wondered that the pigeons 
in Mecklenburg were not as large as the 
geese, and murmured against providence 
because sparrows were not as thick as 
hops, and when the roast meat came, 
Cousin Wilhelming, the wit of the Niissler 
family, stood up and clinked his glass, and 
cried, “ Quiet!” three times, po holding 
up his glass said, “To the health of the 
old General Knusemong (que nous aimons), 
who has been a very distinguished gen- 
eral, and is so to this day!” and with that 
he looked towards the young pair, blink- 
ing with his left eye at Mining, and with 
his right at Rudolph. And Uncle Luting 
— understand me, the rich Uncle Luting 
—stood up expressly for the purpose, and 
said, “ Wilhelming, you are a devilish 
fellow!” And Briisig said to the Frau 
Pastorin, “Frau Pastorin, I know you are 
opposed to the Reform, but I assure you 
the witty shoemaker in the Reform would 
have done it much better!” And Frau 
Niissler sat on thorns and thistles, in dis- 
tress lest Jochen should take it into his 
head to make a speech; but Jochen re- 
strained himself, his speeches were not for 
the world at large, they were only for 
the neighborhood, and all he said was, 
“ Wilhelming, fill Luting’s glass! Luting, 
help Wilhelming !” 

d when the punch-bowls were placed 
on the table, and the champagne came, 
the old Niisslers looked at the labels, and 
said they had just such in their cellars, and 
Fritz Triddelsitz and the Herr Shopmen 
and the Herr Pupils drank one glass after 
another, losing no time, until the left wing 
of the wedding-army. became so uproarious 
that the little assessor remarked to the 
commander of these light troops, to Fritz 
Triddelsitz, that if they were to attack the 
enemy in that condition they would be 
obliged to retreat, and when Fritz was mak- 
ing arrangements to withdraw his forces, 
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then there happened a diversion, for him 
and for the an company. Well, just to 
think what clever things an ignorant 
beast will do sometimes! Banschan, Jo- 
chen’s Banschan, our old Banschan was 
sitting with a green wreath about his 
neck, and another about his tail, —for 
Krisctan the coachman had dressed him 
up for the occasion,—on the green and 
white altar, which was behind the bridal 
pair, and where Gottlieb and Lining had 
married them, and he thrust his dignified 
autocratic face between their heads and 
licked Mining with his tongue, and struck 
Rudolph with his tail, and then licked 
Rudolph, and struck Mining. And when 
he had done this, the old fellow settled 
down again upon the altar with the great- 
est dignity, looking as if he were well con- 
tented with the whole affair, but meant to 
sit there a little longer, for his own pleas- 
ure. Jochen sprang up: “ Banschan, for 
shame! Down with you!” But Uncle 
Brisig sprang up also, saying; “Jochen, 
do you treat your best friend like that, on 
this solemn occasion?” and turning to 
Pastor Gottlieb, he added : “ Herr Pastor, 
let Banschan alone! When’ the beast 
shows his affection, here on this Christian 
altar, the beast knows something that we 
don’t. And Banschan is a clever dog! I 
know it; for when I heard about the love- 
affairs, up in the cherry-tree, he heard them 
from below, for he was lying in the arbor, 
under the bench. Herr Pastor, this Ban- 
schan is certainly a marriage witness, for 
he was there when they were betrothed.” 
Gottlieb turned pale at the scandalous 
idea, but did not break out into a sermon 
this time, for there was suddenly a hum- 
ming and buzzing, as of a swarm of bees ; 
everybody had risen, and began to remove 
chairs and tables,—* Out! out!” cried car- 
penter Schultz,— and dishes and platters, 
and the rector’s youngest pupil tumbled 
down with a great pile of Som Niissler’s 
china plates, and the fragments clattered 
through the hall, and he stood looking at 
his work, and feeling in his vest-pocket for 
treasures which were as much concealed 
from his own eyes as from those of other 
people, and as Frau Niissler passed by and 
saw the performance he turned very red, 
and said he would gladly pay for them, 
but he hadn’t so much by him. And Frau 
Niissler patted him kindly on the shoul- 
der and said, “Oh, nonsense! But you 
must be punished!” and she took him by 
the hand and led him to Brisig’s niece 


Lotting, and said, “You shall dance out 
my plates here, this evening.” And he 
paid his debt honestly. 
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Then the dancing began. First the 
Polonaise. Fritz Triddelsitz had the lead 
for Hear Siissmann was not yet visible, 
and what a dance he led them! Through 
the hall, and through the garden, and 
through the kitchen, and the entry, and 
the living room and the sleeping rooms, 
and back into the garden again, and into 
the hall went the procession, until Jochen’s 
stout relations were quite out of breath, 
and Briisig called out to him, why didn’t 
he take the barn-yard by the way? And 
Jochen Niissler danced, third couple, with 
Aunt Zaphie in her flower-pot on one side, 
and Banschan in his wreath on the other, 
and he looked between them like a pearl 
in a golden setting, or an ass between two 
bundles of hay. And when the Polonaise 
was over, David Berger played the slowest 
of waltzes, “Thou, thou reign’st in this 
bosom, There, there, hast thou thy throne,” 
and another band answered out of the dis- 
tance : “ Our cat has nine kits,” and as he 
played on: “ Speak, speak, Love, I implore 
thee! Say, say, hope shall be mine!” — 
came the answer from the distance : “ Son 
and daughter, Into the water!” — and so 
on, for Frau Niissler had given orders 
that there should be dancing in the mik- 
cellar also, and there sat old Hartloff, with 
his one eye, and Wichmann the joiner, and 
Ruhrdanz the weaver, and all the rest; 
and Hartloff had helped them all to a good 
drink, and told them not to be discouraged, 
they could cope with such a city band as 
that, any day, and so they did their best, 
and Krischan the coachman kept them 
supplied with liquor. And when the fun 
was at its height, Rudolph and Mining 
came into the milk-cellar, and Mining 
danced with Krischan, and Rudolph with 
the cook, and the bailiff got up a hurrah 
for the married pair, and Hartloff fiddled 
so madly that Ruhrdanz tried in vain to 
keep up with him on the clarionet, and 
finally gave up in despair. And when the 
bridal pair had gone, Krischan stood be- 
hind the door with the cook, arguing the 
matter. ' 

“ Diirt, what must be, must.” 

“ Eh, Krischan, what do you want ? ” 

“ Diirt, we are a bridal pair too, and 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander; we must show ourselves on this 
occasion, they cannot take it ill of us.” 

And Diirt said it was very disagreeable 
to her, and, if she must do it, she would 
rather dance with Inspector Briisig, for she 
knew him; and Krischan said, for all he 
cared, and he would dance with the Frau. 
And nobody thought it anything out of 
the way, in the temple of art, when Kri- 
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schan stood up with Frau Niissler and 
Brisig with Durt, and danced as merrily 
as the rest. So it was, in those times, and 
tis a pity it is so no longer,— at least not 
in many places. Great joy and profound 
grief bring high and low together: why 
should a master who wishes his laborers to 
mourn at his funeral not share his pleasures 
with them also? 

It was a joyful occasion, and I could not 
possibly describe the pleasure which filled 
every heart, as the young feet danced 
merrily about, and hands silently pressed 
each other. I only know that Fritz Trid- 
delsitz stood there as commander-in-chief, 
and that the little assessor at his side 
very often blushed, and after the dance 
ran to Louise, as if to seek her protection. 
I only know that the little pupil got 
knocked over several times, in the dance, 
because he was lost in arithmetical calcu- 
lations, how he, when his predecessor 
came to be sexton, and he should be ap- 
pointed school-master, might live with the 
greatest economy, and rent a bit of potato- 
land from the shoemaker at four shillings 
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the square rood, and if the rich Uncle 
Brisig could help them with a few thalers, 
perhaps he might marry the lovely blue 
eyes and the golden hair which looked up 
to him so joyously, and in the confusion 
of the dance got entangled in his black 
coat, which was about one third paid for 
at Kurz’s shop. Ionly know that the only 
unhappy being, in the whole company, 
was Herr Siissmann, and he only when his 
eyes happened to fall upon Jochen’s old 
blue trousers. 

Yes, it was a joyful occasion; but every- 
thing has its end; the little fairies and 
the shopmen and school-boys and the 
dancers, and David Berger with the musi- 
cians, drove off home,—the old people 
had gone before,— and Jochen placed him- 
self at the head of his relations, and 
showed them to their quarters, and Frau 
Niissler took the ladies to their rooms, 
and every married lady had her nice bed; 
but the ummarried ones, with Aunt Zaphie 
at their head, had to sleep in the great 
blue room, en table d’hite. 








Tae Treaty oF WasHINGTON.— The settle- 
ment of the outstanding disputes between the 
Governments of this country and the United 
States that has now been arrived at, will be 
memorable as a precedent. It isan attempt to 
determine international questions by the machin- 
ery of legislation and tribunals. The same means 
that have proved successful in removing anarehy 
from among individuals are now tried, on an ex- 
tensive scale, to prevent international anarchy. 
The Treaty of Washington will, therefore, be re- 
membered in history, not so much for the actual 
terms of settlement, as because it inaugurates in 
& most complicated case a new and better way of 
dealing with international difficulties. When we 
contrast this peaceful solution with the costly 
and bloody war between Prussia and France, we 
cannot but congratulate ourselves on the ad- 
vance that this country and America have made 
in the direction of universal The Joint 
High Commission has exercised what is the only 
possible substitute for legislation —an agree- 
ment between the parties as to the rules of con- 
duct by which they shall be bound, and a tri- 
bunal to determine all contested cases. The 
Alabama question is dealt with in that way; 
the rules affecting the responsibility of this 
country are laid down, or they will be applied 
by a tribunal of arbitrators, of whom one each 
will be appointed by the President and the Queen, 
and the other three by the King of Italy, the 
Emperor of Brazil, and the President of Switz- 
erland respectively. Examiner. 


The Red Pipe-stone Quarry (America). — 
Dr. Hayden, in a work recently reviewed, gives 
the following description of the above, which 
Mr. G. A. Lebour thinks may be of interest — 
as it unquestionably is—to every reader of 
** Hiawatha ’’ : —‘* On reaching the source of 
the Pipe-stone Creek, in the valley of which the 
pipe-stone bed is located, I was surprised to see 
how inconspicuous a place it is... . . A single 
glance at the red quartzites here assured me 
that these rocks were of the same age as those 
before mentioned at James and Vermilion Riv- 
ers, and at Sioux Falls. The layer of pipe-stone 
is about the lowest rock that can be seen. It 
rests upon a grey quartzite, and there are about 
five feet of the same grey quartzite above it, 
which has to be removed with great labour be- 
fore the pipe-stone can be secured... . .. The 
pipe-stone layer, as seen at this point, is about 
eleven inches in thickness, only about two inches 
and a quarter of which are used for manufac- 
turing pipes and other ornaments. The re- 
mainder is too impure, slaty, fragile, &. This 
rock almost every colour and texture, 
from a light cream colour to a deep red, depend- 
ing upon the amount of protoxide of iron. Some 
| portions of it are soft, with a soapy feel, like 
steatite, others slaty, breaking into thin flakes, 
others mottled with red and grey... .. There 
are indications of an unusual amount of labour 
on the part of the Indians in former years to 
secure the precious material.”’ It is remarkable 
that its age is not yet settled. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
ON VARIETY AS AN AIM IN NATURE. 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


In No. 2, Vol. I. of the Journal of Travel 
there was an article by Mr. Wallace, ap- 

lying the Darwinian theory of Natural 

election to the architecture of Birds, and 
professing to explain thereby the varieties 
and peculiarities in the structures of 
nests. 


As that explanation appeared to me al- | 


together fanciful and erroneous, I con- 
tributed to the same Journal * a paper, in 
which the argument of Mr. Wallace was 
contested. In that paper, the following 
passage occurs:— “I am more and more 
convinced that variety, mere variety, must 
be admitted to be an object and an aim 
in Nature; and that neither any reason 
of utility nor any physical cause can al- 
ways be assigned for the variations of 
instinct.” 

Mr. Darwin, in the work just published 
upon the Descent of Man, quotes this pas- 
sage, and makes upon it the following 
comment:—“I wish the Duke had ex- 

lained what he here means by Nature. 
s it meant that the Creator of the uni- 
verse ordained diversified results for his 
own satisfaction, or for that of man? 
The former notion seems to me as much 
wanting in due reverence as the latter in 
probability. Capriciousness of taste in 
the birds themselves appears a more fit- 
ting explanation.” + 

I respond the more readily to the chal- 
lenge of Mr. Darwin, because the question 
which he puts to me, and the objection 
which he makes, involve points of the 
highest interest in philosophy and in the- 
ology. 

Let me say, then, at once, that I meant 
pee that which appears to him irrev- 
erent; I meant that variety for its own 
sake — variety of form, of beauty, and of 
enjoyment—has been a purpose of the 
Creator in His creative work. The dislike 
which Mr. Darwin expresses to this belief 
is the more remarkable considering his 
own idea of the rank which the Law of 
Variation takes in the methods and in the 
history of creation. The inexhaustible va- 


riety of Nature has been indeed long ob- 
served. Asa fact it stares us in the face 
in all the phenomena of the world. But 
it was reserved for Mr. Darwin to fix 
upon an innate, universal tendency in all 
species to vary, as the cardinal fact upon 
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which turns the origin of Species, and the 
whole system on which Organic Life has 
been developed from the lowest to the 
highest forms. It is—according to him 
—out of the accidental variations which 
have been perpetually arising that certain 
varieties have been “selected,” because 
of these being the fittest to survive. But 
these variations must happen before they 
can be “selected.” And so, Mr. Darwin 
has been led to accumulate a mass of evi- 
dence to show that an inherent tendency 
to variation is a great general law of fun- 
damental importance in the history of Life, 
and furnishes the only and the sufficient 
key to the rise and progress of all its 
complicated structures. 

If this be so— if the Law of Variation 
be indeed of such primary importance in 
the work of creation — how can it be “ir- 
reverent” to hold that the establishment 
of this law has been an object and an 
aim of the Creator in the work which has 
been accomplished by it? The further 
back we push the idea of a Creator, and 
the more we conceive his “interference ” 
to be limited to the ordaining of “laws,” 
the more certain it becomes that in these 
laws at least, if anywhere, we have the 
expression of His mind and Will. 

nto what, then, does the objection of 
Mr. Darwin really resolve itself 

There seems to me to be but one answer 
tothis question. The objection of Mr. Dar- 
win is founded on that disposition — so old 
in the history of Philosophy, and now so 
much, revived —to dismiss as “ Anthro- 
pomorphic,” every conception of the Di- 
vine character and attributes which brings 
them into conceivable relation with even 
the highest character and attributes of 
Man. is is part of the philosophy of 
Nescience, and this is the point to which 
I wish to direct myself in the present 


“—. 

am under no necessity of arguing 
with Mr. Darwin on the existence of a 
Creator. I have never thought that his 
special theories on the methods of creation 
are inconsistent with Theism. He himself 
repudiates such antagonism. “ The birth 
both of species and of the individual are 
equally parts of that grand sequence of 
events which our a refuse to accept 
as the result of blind chance. The under- 
standing revolts at such a conclusion.” * 
In the passage also on which I am now 
commenting, Mr. Darwin assumes the ex- 
istence of a Creator, and assumes, more- 
over, that there is some standard by which 








* “ Descent of Man,” Part IT, p. 896. 
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we may judge what it is reverent and ir- 
reverent to think concerning Him. 

What is this standard? Mr. Darwin 
has asked me one question which I have an- 
swered plainly. May I ask him to be good 
enough to answer that other question 
which I have now put and to follow me for 
a short time in certain considerations 
which bear upon the reply ? 

If there be a Creator, there seem to be 
only two possible sources of information 
from which we can derive any knowledge 
of His character—one source is to be 
found in the nature and character of His 
works; the other source is to be found in 
direct revelations from Himself, if such 
exist. 

Looking then to the creation as the 
Creator’s work, the first thing to be ob- 
served is that the highest thing in it is the 
mind of Man. If therefore there be any 
work in Nature which reflects any image 
of the Creator, the human mind is that 
work. Nor is there any difficulty in con- 
ceiving how such an image may be true 
and yet be faint — how it may be real and 
yet be distant. For nothing in the hu- 
man mind is more wonderful than this, 
that it is conscious of its own limitations. 
The bars which we feel so much, and 
against which we so often beat in vain, 
are bars which would not be felt at all 
unless there were something in us against 
which they press. It is as if these bars 
were a limit of Opportunity rather than a 
boundary of Power. It is as if we might 
understand immensely more than we can 
discover — if only some one would explain 
it to us! There is hardly one of the 
higher powers or faculties of our mind in 
respect of which we do not feel daily that 
we are tied and bound by the weight of 
our infirmities. Therefore we can have 
no difficulty in conceiving all our own 
powers exalted to an indefinite degree. 
And thus it is that although all goodness, 
and power, and knowledge, must be con- 
ceived of as we know them in ourselves, it 
does not follow that they must be con- 
ceived of according to the measure which 
we ourselves supply. 

These considerations show, first, that as 
the human mind is the highest created 
thing of which we have any knowledge, 
its conceptions of what is greatest in the 
highest degree must be founded on what 
it knows to be greatest and highest in 
itself. And, secondly, that we have no 
difficulty in understanding how this Image 
of the Highest may “a must be faint, 
without being at all unreal or untrue. 

And if this conclusion is forced upon us 
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by the very nature of our own mind, it is 
a conclusion abundantly confirmed by the 
relation in which our mind stands to the 
rest of Nature—that is, to the other 
works of creation. Every hope we cherish, 
and every success which we attain in physi- 
cal investigation, depends upon the fact that 
we can succeed, within certain limits, in dis- 
covering and in understanding the order of 
Nature — which fact has no other meaning 
than this, that the laws of Nature are so 
related to our faculties as to be recognizable 
and intelligible in the light which they 
supply. And the highest light which these 
faculties do supply is that by which the 
mind recognizes in Nature the working of 
a spirit like its own. Hence it is that the 
uestion “what?” is ever instinctively 
ollowed up by the question “how?” and 
this again by the final question “why?” 
In whatever degree and measure this last 
question can be answered, in that degree 
only do we reach an explanation. Hence 
the perpetual recurrence in the descrip- 
tions of naturalists of those forms of ex- 
pression which bring the phenomena they 
describe within the conception of Purpose, 
and translate the facts of fitness and 
adaptation into the familiar language of 
Design. I have already pointed out * 
how largely Mr. Darwin has drawn on this 
language as the fittest, if not the only 
language, by which the facts can bé de- 
scribed. 

Mr. Mivart has, indeed, lately remarked, 
in a very able work, that this teleological 
language is, when used by Mr. Darwin, 
purely metaphorical. But for what pur- 
pose are metaphors used? Is it not as a 
means of making plain to our own under- 
standings the principle of things, and of 
tracing, amid the varieties of phenomena, 
the essential unities of Nature? In this 
sense, all language is full of metaphor, 
that is to say, of words which transfer and 
apply ideas gained in one sphere of inves- 
tigation to another, because there also the 
same ideas are seen to be expressed in 
some other form. When Mr. Darwin uses 
metaphorically the language of contriv- 
ance and design, he must use it as a help 
to the understanding of the facts. When, 
for example, he tells us of the traps and 
triggers which are set in Orchids; that 
they are constructed and set “in order 
that” they may catch the probosces of 
of Moths or the backs of Bees, he does not 
mean that the plan and scheme of vege- 
table physiology have been explained to 


* “ Reign of Law,” fifth ed., p. 39, 
+ “Genesis of Species,” by St. George Mivart, 
pp. 14, 15. 
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him by the Creator. He means only that 
the traps and triggers are, as a matter of 
fact, so set that they do catch the probosces 
of Moths,—that these do again convey 
the pollen to other flowers, by which they 
are fertilized ; that all this elaborate mech- 
anism is “as if” it had been arranged “in 
order that” these things might happen. 
Exactly so; that is to say, the facts of 
Nature are best brought home to, and ex- 
plained to, the understanding by stating 
them in terms of the relation which they 
obviously bear to the familiar operation 
of the mind and spirit. 

And this is the invariable result of all 
physical inquiry. In this sense Nature is 
essentially Anthropomorphic. Man sees 
his own mind reflected in it—his own 
not in quantity but in quality —his own 
fundamental attributes of intellect — and, 
to a wonderful degree, even his own 
methods of operation. In particular, me- 
chanical contrivance, which he knows so 
well, and in which he takes so much de- 
light, is one universal character of crea- 
tion. It is as if the Creator had first laid 
down a few simple laws, that is to say, 
had evolved a few simple elementary 
forces, and had then worked from these 
with boundless resources of constructive 
skill. 

Ido not know that the discoveries of 
modern science, great as they have been, 
and much as they are vaunted, have con- 
tributed anything towards the solution of 
the final problems of all human specula- 
tion. These, in so far as mere speculation 
is capable of dealing with them, seem to 
remain very much where the great intel- 
lects of the ancient world found them 
and left them. But, short of these final 
problems, there are two impressions which 
the progress of discovery has largely 
tended to teach and to confirm. One is 
the universal prevalence of mechanism in 
Nature: and the other is the substantial 
truthfulness of the kndwledge we derive 
from that most wondrous of all mechar- 
isms — the mechanism of the senses. And 
this last is a matter of immense import- 
ance. For all that we know of Matter is 
so different from all that we are conscious 
of in Mind, that the whole relations be- 
tween the two are really inconceivable to 
us. Hence they constitute a region of 
darkness in which we may easily be lost in 
an abyss of utter scepticism. What proof 
have we —it has been often asked — that 
the mental impressions we derive from 
objects are in any way like the truth? 
We know only the phenomena, not the 
reality, of things — we are conversant with 
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things as they appear, not with things as 
they are “in themselves.” What proof 
have we that these phenomena give us any 
real knowledge of the truth? How in- 
deed ig it possible that knowledge so “ rel- 
ative ” and so “ conditioned,” relative to a 
mind so limited, and “conditioned” by 
senses which tell of nothing but sensations 
— how can such knowledge be accepted as 
substantial? Is is not plain that our con 
ceptions of creation and of the Creator are 
all mere “ Anthropomorphism”? Is it not 
our own shadow that we always chasing ? 
Is it not a mere bigger image of ourselves 
to which we are always bowing down? I 
know of nothing in philosophy better cal- 
culated to disperse these morbid dreams, 
than to breathe the healthy air of physical 
investigation and discovery. Although 
here, also, the limitations of our knowl- 
edge continually haunt us, we gain never- 
theless a triumphant sense of its certainty 
and its truthfulness. Corroboration fol- 
lows on corroboration, to assure us that we 
have a hoid on truth. ‘ 
It is impossible to place too high a value 
on the work which science is doing in this 
direction. It is a service which has not 
yet, I think, been sufficiently noticed or 
appreciated. Let us take anexample. Up 
to a very recent period, Light and Sound 
were known as sensations only. That is 
to say, they were known in terms of the 
mental impression they produce, and in no 
other terms whatever. They were not 
known “in themselves.” There was no 
co that in the sensations we had any 
nowledge of the unknown reality which 
produced them. But now all this is 
changed. Science has not, indeed, bridged 
the gulf which separates Mind and Mat- 
ter; it has not explained to us, and it 
never will, what is the method of contact 
between the Mind and the Organism 
through which the Mind is informed; but 
it has discovered what these two agencies 
of Light and Sound are “ in themselves ;”” 
that is to say, it has defined them under 
aspects which are totally distinct from see- 
ing or hearing, and is able to describe 
them in terms addressed to wholly differ- 
ent faculties of conception. That which 
we call Light is a series of undulations in 
some ethereal elastic medium, to which 
undulations, or rather to a certain portion 
of them, the retina is “attuned,” and 
which, when they reach that organ, are 
“translated” into the sensation which 
we know. These are the words used by 
Professor Tyndall to describe the facts. 
They are “metaphors” only in the sense 
in which the highest expressions of 




















Truth are always metaphorical. We 
know that Light is, as it were, a trans- 
lation from one language to another. 
And now it appears that the facts, as 
described to us in this language of sensa- 
tion, are the true equivalent of the facts 
as described in the very different language 
of intellectual analysis. The eye is an ap- 
paratus for enabling the mind instanta- 
neously to appreciate differences of mo- 
tion which are of almost inconceivable mi- 
nuteness. The pleasure we derive from 
the harmonies of colour and of sound, al- 
though mere sensations, do correctly rep- 
resent the movement of undulations in a 
definite order; whilst those other sensa- 
tions which we know as discords repre- 
sent the actual clashing and disorder of 
interfering waves. Thus the mental im- 
pressions which our organs have been con- 
structed to convey, are a true interpreta- 
tion of external facts. The mirror into 
which we look is a true mirror, reflecting 
accurately, and with infinite fineness, the 
realities of Nature. 

And this great lesson is being repeated 
in every new discovery, and in every new 
—— of anoldone. Every triumph 
of modern science is a refutation of the 
bad metaphysics out of which the sickly 
fancies of Nescience have arisen. Every 
reduction of phenomena to ascertained 
measures of force,— every application of 
mathematical proof to theoretical concep- 
tions,— every detection of identical opera- 
tions in diverse departments of Nature,— 
every subjection of material agencies to 
the service of mankind,— every confirma- 
tion of knowledge acquired through one 
sense by the evidence of another,— every 
one of these operations adds to the verifi- 
cations of science, confirms our reasonable 
trust in the faculties we possess, and as- 
sures us that the knowledge we acquire 
by the careful use of these, is a substantial 
knowledge of the truth. 

Such considerations may well inspire us 
with some confidence that the impressions | 
which we derive from Nature of the Cre- 
ator’s character are not untrue because 
they are necessarily conceived in the terms 
of human thought. Doubtless, they are 
imperfect and incomplete ; for this, indeed, | 
our own faculties tell us they are and 
must be. But all reason and analogy as- 





sure us that they contain some real an 

solid representation of the truth. Let us 
not be scared, then, by this terror of An- 
thropomorphism, which, under the aspect 
of humility in respect to ourselves, is, when 
we come to analyze it, really based on 
utter distrust of the truthfulness of God. 
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If we cannot believe in the relations which 
He has established between the mind of 
Man and the rest of His creation, we can 
believe in nothing. We are ourselves 
“ magnetic mockeries ” in a world of lies. 
And well may we reject this fear of 
Anthropomorphism when we recollect the 
result of all past endeavours to construct 
an idea of God which should be, as far as 
ossible, removed from the image of Man. 
The pale, impassive Deities of the Lucre- 
tian Olympus are I suppose the only alter- 
native conception we can form. They are 
far enough removed assuredly from the 
Creation, as we see and know it —a Crea- 
tion so full of movement and of effort, of 
designs conceived, and of difficulties over- 
come. 


. «. . The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm! ’’ * 


I need not say that such conceptions as 
these of the Divine Nature do not escape 
from Anthropomorphism. The only dif- 
ference is that they take as their pattern 
a maimed and morbid humanity instead 
of the humanity which Nature actually 
presents. 

I have no right to assume that all whom 
I address in this paper will admit that 
there is any appeal from the evidence of 
Nature on these subjects —to the evi- 
dence of any special revelation on the 
character of the Creator. But at least I 
may assume that if there be such a revela- 
tion, it is to be found in the Hebrew and 
in the Christian Scriptures. No higher 
conception of the Divine Nature than the 
conception which they present has been, 
or can be, formed. At least, if there be 
such a conception I do not know where to 
find it. We must be satisfied with what 
has been written in the Prophets and in 
the Psalms concerning Him. I cannot find 
any standard of reverence, whether new 
or old, better than the standard which 
they supply. They reflect both those as- 
pects of the truth which are so striking in 
nature. On the one hand they assert the 
unsearchableness of God. On the other 
hand they assert, as strongly, the intelli- 
gible relation which He bears to the hu- 
man spirit. And in their language, 
whether in the Old or in the New Testa- 
ment, I find no fear of such representa- 
tions of the Creator in reference to His 


* “Lucretius,” by Tennyson. 
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works as I ventured to use in the passage 
which has been condemned by Mr. Dar- 
win. There, at least, it is not considered 
irreverent to speak of God as taking 
pleasure in the works of His own hands. 
“For Thy pleasure they are and were 
created.” Variety is one of the most no- 
table facts in Nature. I repeat, therefore, 
once more my belief that this variety — 
variety of form, of beauty, and of enjoy- 
ment — appears to have been an object 
and an aim in the creative Mind. 

I cannot conclude this paper ‘without an 
expression of respect for the rare candour 
with which Mr. Darwin confesses that in 
his work on the Origin of Species he 
under-estimated the number and variety 
of organic structures which have no posi- 
tive utility, and cannot, therefore, have 
been either originated or preserved 
through the influences of “natural selec- 
tion.” For these structures — subserving 
mainly the purposes of ornament— he 
now accounts by what he calls “sexual 
selection.” I have no leisure now to state 
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all the facts and arguments which appear 
to me to disprove this theory. . Many of 
them are stated with admirable force in 
Mr. Mivart’s work. But I may simply ob- 
serve that, as Mr. Darwin himself con- 
fesses,* the propagation of organic forms 
takes place throughout extensive prov- 
inces of Nature under conditions which ex- 
clude altogether the element of choice on 
the part of either male or female. When 
we consider that these conditions apply to 
the whole vegetable Kingdom, and to ex- 
tensive subdivisions of the Animal King- 
dom also, and when we consider how 
enormous in these is the development of 
forms which are splendidly ornamented, 
we have some measure of the utter inade- 
quacy (to say the least) of the explanation 
which Mr. Darwin has suggested. It 
would seem to be an elementary principle 
in reasoning on such subjects that oe 
nomena cannot be ascribed to a particular 
cause which is not co-extensive with its as- 
sumed effects. 
* “ Descent of Man,” Part II., p. 396. 





Slaughter of Penguins and Seals.—The 
** Journal of Applied Science’? (Nov.) gives 
an account of this, asconducted in the Falkland 
Islands. During the whole of August and be- 
ginning of September large and countless flocks 
of penguins come from all directions to the 
Falkland Islands, and where they alight the 
ground is literally covered with them. This pe- 
riodical migration is for purposes of reproduc- 
tion. The people who oie a business of killing 
these birds for their oil, proceed about this time 
in schooners capable of weathering the storms 
that are so common at this season. Besides a 
small crew, these schooners have on board a 
** copotar,”’ with a gang of from twelve to fif- 
teen men. Their only arm is a short stick. On 
the island to which they repair they find a rough 
kind of furnace that has been used the previous 
year, and which seems to heat one or more iron 
boilers, each of which is capable of holding as 
much as 250 gallons of oil. These islands are 
leased from the Colonial Government for five 
years at a small rent, and every exporting 
house has several rookeries, which are respec 
by the rest. The penguin-hunters are gener- 
ally at their post before the arrival of their 
intended victims, and when these arrive and 
drop on the ground by millions, the men go 
among them and commit great havoc upon the 
tired birds, heaped together, whose wings are 
intended more as helps to swim than to fly. Af- 
ter the lapse of five or six hours of incessant 





slaughter, the ‘* copotar ’’ and his men generally 
have got enough of birds for one night’s boiling. 
Each man immediately picks up a certain num- 
ber of the dead birds, and begins to skin them. 
This operation is done by making a cut in the 
belly, and, with a peculiar knack, the whole 
skin, with feathers and all, comes off at one pull. 
The account goes on further, but space will not 
permit us a longer abstract. 
Popular Science Review. 


GroGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE Os- 
TRICH.— The ostrich has usually been considered 
as peculiar to the continent of Africa, where 
two species have been recognized, one belonging 
to the northern portions, the other to the regions 
nearer the Cape of Good Hope. These species 
were long considered identical, and their dis- 
tinctness was first suggested by the difference 
in the texture of the egg. Ina recent work by 


ted | Hartlauband Finsch on the Birds of Eastern 


Africa, it is shown that either the ostrich of 
Northern Africa or a third species was known at 
a very remote period in Central Asia, and per- 
haps even in India; and that at the present 
time it occurs wild in Syria, Arabia, and Mes- 
opotamia, where in fact, it was mentioned by 
the earliest writers, including Herodotus, Aris- 
totle, and Diodorus. Academy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Miss Thelluson had always. been lament- 
ably deficient in the quality which is called 
“respect of persons.” She tended her 
servant half the night through, as care- 
fully as if poor Grace had been her per- 
sonal friend, and a lady born. There was, 
indeed, much of the lady about the girl, 
which was Hannah’s great comfort in hav- 
ing her as nurse —a refinement of manner 
and feeling, and a fine sense of honour, 
not always found in her class. For since 
she had been mistress of a large house, 
and many servants, Miss Thelluson had 
discovered to her grief that, in these days, 
the moral eantnad of kitchen and parlour 
was not always the same. Still, in her 
nurse she had always comfort; and Grace, 
egg | on account of this difference, or 
rom other reasons — now patent enough 
—had seemed to dislike mixing much 
with the other servants. Her mistress 
could trust her thoroughly. She was, in- 
deed, quite a personal friend —as every 
faithful servant ought to be. 

When the poor gir] came to herself, 
she poured her whole sad story into her 
mistress’s patient ear. 

“Thad no idea I was doing wrong — no, 
that I hadn’t!” moaned she. “Two or 
three in our village had.married their sis- 
ter’s husband. What can a poor work- 
ing-man do when he is left with a lot of 
children, but get their aunt to come and 
look after them? And then, if- she’s 
young, or indeed anyhow, people are sure 
to begin talking. Isn’t it better to stop 
their wicked tongues by marrying her at 
once, and making all right and comfort- 
able? «For they’re not comfortable —I 
wasn’t. And they’re not real brother and 
sister, whatever master says. And I’m 
sure they can be married; for there was 
our old squire, he married two sisters, and 
had two families — one all girls, the other 
boys. And the eldest son by the second 
marriage — young Mr. Melville —came in 
for the property, and is the squire now. 
And nobody ever said his mother wasn’t 
lawfully married, no more than, when I 
came home from London, the neighbours 
said I wasn’t married to Jim. Married in 
church, too, — though we were Methodists 
both; and neither the parson nor our own 
minister ever said a word against it.” 

Though the poor girl talked in a wild, 
rambling, excited fashion, still there was 
some sense in her arguments; and when 
she implored Miss Thelluson to speak to 
Mr. Rivers again, and repeat all she said, 
and ask if there was not a chance of his 
having been mistaken, or if he could not, 
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at least, prevent the marriage with Mary 
Bridges, Hannah scarcely knew what to 
say. At last, just to soothe her — for, out 
of consideration to her mistress, Grace 
had kept her misery to herself for a day 
and a half, till it had almost driven her 
frantic—she promised to do her best in 
the matter. 

“ And you'll do it at once, miss; and tell 
master that whatever is done should be 
done at once, or Jim will get married, and 
then what is to become of me and my poor 
child? It isn’t myself that I care for. I 
didn’t do wrong — God knows I didn’t! 
And I don’t mind what folk say of me; 
but it’s my poor boy. And it’s Jim, too, a 
little; I don’t want Jim to do wrong 
either.” 

And she shed a few tears, over even 
the bad fellow, who, she confessed, had in 
his drunken fits beaten her many a time. 

“ But I forgive him; for he was drunk,” 
said she, using that too common, but mis- 
taken excuse. “ And, then,I had the chil- 
dren to comfort me. Such dear little things 
they were, andso fond of me! And he’ll go 
and bring that woman Bridges to be step- 
mother over them, and she is a bad tem- 

er, and she’s sure to ill-treat them, poor 
ambs! Jenny’s poor little motherless 
lambs! I must go back to them directly.” 
And she sat up in bed, in an agony of 
distress. “Oh, miss, please give me my 
clothes, and I’ll get up and dress, and be 
off by daylight.” ; 

This bitter grief, not over her own boy 
— who, she said, was safe with his grand- 
mother — but over her dead sister’s chil- 
dren, touched Hannah to the quick. She 
could understand it so well. 

“You must lie quiet,” said she; “or 
rather you must go back to your own 
bed beside Rosie. You have quite for- 
gotten Rosie.” 

The right chord was struck. The youn 
woman had, evidently, a strong sense of 
duty, besides being excessively fond of 
her charge, for Rosie was a little creature 
that won everybody. So she sat up. 
fastened back her dishevelled hair, and 
with her mistress’s help tottered back to 
the nursery. Soon she settled herself in 
her customary corner, stretching out a 
caressing hand to the crib beside her bed, 
where, sleeping quite alone, but as sweetly 
as if all the angels of heaven were watch- 
ing over her, little Rosie lay. 

“ Ah, baby, baby,” Grace sobbed, “ what 
would have become of me all these months 
without you, baby!” 

What would become of many a miser- 
able woman, if it were not for a baby ! 
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How Grace had ever left her own Han- 
nah could not imagine; but found after- 
_ wards it was the hard necessity of earning 
money, the grandmother being very poor, 
:and Jim Dixon having gone off in search 
‘of work, and left the whole combined fam- 
ilies on the old woman’s hands. Now he 


reclaimed his three eldest; but disowned ! 


Grace’s unfortunate babe. 

“My boy—remember my boy!” im- 
plored she, as in the dim dawn of the 
morning her mistress left her, hoping her 


utter exhaustion would incline her to | 


“Not quite,” said Hannah, smiling; 
“but she can stay and play about on the 
floor. I daresay she will be good — won’t 
she, auntie’s darling ?” 

And auntie clasped fondly the little 
thing, who tottered up to her and hid the 
pretty fair head in her gown-skirt. Mr. 
Rivers looked at them, and turned sud- 
; denly away — as he often did now. 

Rosie behaved beautifully — for about 
five minutes ! — and then began to perpe- 
trate a few ignorant naughtinesses ; such 
as pulling down a silver fork, and a butter 





sleep. “Promise me that you will speak | knife, with a great clatter; then creeping 
to the master, if only for the sake of my | beneath the table, and trying to stand up- 


poor boy.” 


right there, which naturally caused a bump 


Hannah promised; but when she went; on the head and a scream so violent, that 


back to her room and thought it all over 
— for she could not sleep — she was sorely 
perplexed. There might be some mistake, 
even though Mr. Rivers, who was a magis- 
trate as well as a clergyman, spoke so de- 
cidedly. Grace’s arguments were strong ; 
and the case of Mr. Melville, whom she 
had herself met at the Moat-House, was, 
to say the least, curious. She herself 
knew nothing of the law. If she could 
only speak to anybody who did know, in- 
stead of to her brother-in-law! Once she 
thought of writing to Lady Dunsmore; 
but, then, what would the Countess imag- 
ine? No doubt, that she wanted the in- 
formation for herself. And Hannah grew 
-hot all over with shame and pain, and an- 
other feeling which was neither the one 
nor the other, and which she did not stay 
to analyze, except that it made her feel 
more reluctant than ever to name the sub- 
ject again to Mr. Rivers. 

Still, Grace was so unfortunate ; so inno- 
cently wicked —if wickedness there was. 
And the projected marriage of Dixon 
semed much more so. 

“Mr. Rivers will never allow it in his 
church. He surely would not sanction 
such a cruel thing, even if it be legal. 
And there is no time to lose. Whatever 
it costs me, I must speak to him at 
once.” 

With this resolfition, and deadening her 
mind to any other thoughts, Hannah lay 
down, and tried to sleep, but in vain. 
After an hour or two of restless tossing, 
she dressed herself, and descended to the 
breakfast-room. 

There she found Mr. Rivers playing 
with little Rosie —contrary to his habit ; 
for he seldom saw her of mornings. He 
looked a little confused at being discovered. 

“T sent for the child,” said he. “Don’t 
you think, Aunt Hannah, she is old enough 
to come down to breakfast with us?” 


Aunt Hannah, frightened out of all pro- 
prieties, quitted her seat and walked u 
and down the room, soothing in her na 
the piteous little wailer. 

“ This will never do,” said papa sternly. 
“ Pray take the child up-stairs.” 

Which Hannah thankfully did, and 
stayed away some minutes; feeling that, 
after all, the nursery was the safest, the 
most peaceful, and the pleasantest room in 
the house. 

When she came back, her brother-in- 
law had finished breakfast, and was stand- 
ing gazing out of-the sunshiny window in 
a sort of dream. His temporary cross- 
ness had subsided ; his face, though grave, 
was exceedingly sweet. Now that she had 
grown used to it, and it had gradually 
brightened, if not into happiness, at least 
into composure and péace, Hannah some- 
times thought she had seldom seen so 
thoroughly sweet a face — such a combina- 
tion of the man and the woman’— that 
beautiful woman whose picture at the Moat- 
House she often looked at, and wondered 
what kind of young creature the first Lady 
Rivers had been. -Apparently, not like 
the second Lady Rivers at all. 

It was exactly his mother’s smile with 
which Mr. Rivers turned round now. 

“ So the little maid is comforted at last. 
What influence you women have over 
babies, and what helpless beings we men 
are with them! Why, it is as much as 
papa can do to keep Miss Rosie quiet for 
five minutes, and Aunt Hannah has her 
the whole day. Do you never tire of 
her?” 

“Never. Nor more does Grace, who 
has an instinctive love for children — 
which all women have not,I assure you. 
This is what makes her so valuable as a 
nurse.” 

Hannah said this intentionally; for, not 





two minutes before, the girl had run after 
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her with a wild white face. “Have you 
spoken to the master? Will you speak to 
him? Don’t forsake me! Ask him to 
help me! Oh, Miss Thelluson, I’m fond 
of your child — think of mine!” Even if 
Hannah had not liked and respected Grace 
so much, to her good heart, now open to 
all children for Rosie’s sake, this argument 
would have struck home. 

“T hope the young woman is better this 
morning, and that you did not fatigue 
yourself too much with her last night,” 
said Mr. Rivers coldly; and then began 
speaking of something else. But Hannah, 
bracing up her courage, determined to dis- 
5 her unpleasant duty at once. 

“ Have you ten minutes to spare? Be- 
cause I have a special message to you from 
Mrs. Dixon.” 

“ What Mrs. Dixon ?” 

“Grace. She insists upon it she has a 
legal right to the name.” 

“She is under a complete delusion. and 
the sooner she wakes up out of it the 
better. Pray, Hannah, do not, with your 
weak womanish pity, encourage her for a 
moment.” 

Mr. Rivers spoke sharply — more sharply 
than any gentleman ought to speak to any 
lady; though men sometimes think they 
are justified in doing so—to wives and 
sisters. But her brother-in-law had never 
thus spoken to Hannah before — she was 
not used to it; and she looked at him, first 
surprised, then slightly indignant. 

“ My pity is not weak or womanish, nor 
do I call it pity at all. It is simple love 
of justice. Either Grace is married or not 
married. All I want is, for her sake and 
the child’s, to find out the exact law of the 
case.” 

“Which is just what I told her last 
night. No doubt she was married, as she 
says; only the marriage being illegal, is 
null and void.” 

“But she says such marriages are not 
uncommon.” 

“I believe they are not, in the lower 
classes. Nevertheless, those who risk them 
must take the consequences. The wife is 
only the mistress, and the children are 
base-born. I beg your — for putting 
plain facts into plain language, but you 
compel me. Why will you meddle in this 
unpleasant matter? It can be nothing to 

ou.” 

And he looked at her keenly as he spoke, 
but Hannah did not perceive it just then. 
Her interest was too strongly excited for 
the cruel position of poor Grace. She 
recalled involuntarily an old argument of 
Lady Dunsmore on this very subject — 
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whether any wrong could be exactly 
“nothing” to any honest-minded man or 
woman, even though he or she were not 
personally affected thereby. 

“ Pardon me,” she answered gently ; “it 
is something to me to see any human be- 
ing in great misery, if by any possibility 
that misery could be removed. Are you 

uite sure you are right as to the law? 
t cannot always have been what you say, 
because Grace tells me of a certain Mr. 
Melville who visits at the Moat-House ” — 
and Hannah repeated the story. “Can it 
be possible,” added she, “that there is one 
law for the rich and another for the 
poor?” 

“No. But in 1835 the law was altered, or 
at least modified: all such marriages then 
existing were confirmed, and all future 
ones declared illegal. Melville escaped by 
a hair-breadth only, his parents having 
been married in 1834.” 

“Then, what was right one year was 
wrong the next? That is, to my weak 
womanly notions, a very extraordinary 
form of justice.” 

Her brother-in-law regarded her inquir- 
ingly. Evidently he was surprised; did 
not at first take in the intense single- 
mindedness of the woman who could thus 
throw herself out of herself, and indig- 
nantly argue the cause of another, even 
though it trenched upon ground so delicate 
that most feminine instincts would have let 
it alone. He looked at her; and then his 
just nature divining the utter innocence 
and indifference out of which she spoke, he 
said nothing: only sighed. 

“You are a very good woman, Hannah 
— I know that, and Grace ought to be ex- 
ceedingly obliged to you. But you can- 
not help her — not in the least.” 

“ And cannot you? Could you not. at 
least, prevent the man’s marrying another 
woman —as he means to do in your very 
church next Sunday ?” 

“ Does he ? he brute!” cried Mr. 
Rivers passionately. Then, relapsing into 
his former coldness —“I fear nothing can 
be done. The former marriage being in- 
valid, he can contract another at any time 
— legally, I mean; the moral question is a 
different thing.” 

“So it seems,” said Hannah bitterly ; 
for she was vexed at his manner — it 
seemed so hard, so unlike his usual warm, 
generous way of judging matters. “ But,” 
she argued, resolved to leave not a stone 
unturned for her poor servant’s sake, “if 
the marriage with Grace was unlawful, 
why cannot he be prosecuted for that, as 
for bigamy or similar offences? Either it 
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was a crime or it was not. 
ish it by law; if not ——” 

“ You reason like a woman,” interrupted 
Mr. Rivers angrily. “When I, a man, 
have already argued the question with my- 
self in every possible way——” He 
stopped i A “JT mean, that you 
women will only see two sides of a subject 
— the right and the wrong.” 

“ Yes, thank heaven! ” 

“ Whereas there are many sides, and a 
man requires to see them all. But we are 
slipping into ethical discussion, which you 
ard I are rather prone to, Aunt Hannah. 
Suppose, instead, we go and look at our 
roses ?” 

Go and look at roses when a fellow- 
creature was hanging on every breath of 
theirs for hope or despair! Hannah had 
never thought her brother-in-law so hard- 
hearted. 

“T can’t go,” she said. “I must first 
em: to poor Grace. What shall I say to 

er ” 

“ Whatever you like. But I think the 
less you say the better. And perhaps, if 
you could gently hint it, the sooner she 
leaves us the better. Of course she will 
have to leave.” 

“ Leave !” repeated Hannah, much start- 
led by the new phase which this most un- 
lucky affair was assuming. “Why ‘of 
course?’ I never thought of her leav- 
ing.” 

“Do you not see? But no, you cannot 
— you see nothing at all!” muttered 
Bernard Rivers to himself. “Do you not 
perceive,” continued he earnestly, “that 
we live in a house on a hill, morally as 
well as physically? That « clergyman 
must keep himself out of the slightest 
shadow of evil comment? I especially, 
both as rector of Easterham and as Sir 
Austin’s son, must expect to have my acts 
and motives sharply criticised, and per- 
haps many a motive ascribed to me which 
does not exist. No; I have been thinking 
the matter over all morning, and I see no 
alternative. Grace ought to go. I believe 
Lady Rivers and all at the Moat-House 
would say the same.” 

Hannah drew back. She had never re- 
sisted her brother-in-law before — not even 
in cases where she had thought him a little 
wrong: though this happened seldom. 
She had found out that, like most men who 
are neither selfish nor egotistical, he was 
remarkably just. Now she felt him to be 
unjust. To send away Rosie’s fond and 





If it was, pun- 


faithful nurse would be to the child her- 
self a very harmful thing—to Grace, in 
her circumstances, a bitter unkindness, not 
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to say an actual wrong; and Miss Thel- 
luson was not the woman to stand tamely 
by and see a wrong done to any human 
being if she could help it. 

Still it was needful to be very guarded, 
and she might have been less courageous, 
had not the allusion to the Moat-House 
and its opinions— always more or less 
shallow and worldly —stirred up in her 
something of that righteous indignation 
which blazed up, quite unexpectedly some- 
times, in Aunt Hannah’s quiet bosom. 

“Excuse me,” she said, more formally 
than she was used to speak, in the free 
and pleasant, even affectionate relations 
that now subsisted between Mr. Rivers 
and herself. “Lady Rivers is mistress of 
the Moat-House, but not of the House on 
the Hill. When you did me the honour to 
give me that position, you distinctly said 

should manage it as I chose. I claim 
my right. For Rosie’s sake I must beg of 
you not to send away her nurse.” 

“Good heavens! you will not see! 
How can I, placed as I am, keep in my 
house a woman who is disgraced for 
life?” 

“Not disgraced ; only unfortunate. She 
is a very good girl indeed. She protests 
solemnly she had not an idea that in 
marrying James Dixon she was doing 
wrong.” 

“How you women do hold to your 
point !” said Mr. Rivers in great irritation 
almost agitation. “But she has done 
wrong. She has broken the law. In the 
eye of the law she is neither more nor less 
than a poor seduced girl, mother of a bas- 
tard child.” 

Now Hannah Thelluson was an exceed- 
ingly “proper” person. That is, though 
not ignorant of the wickedness of the 
world —the things “done in secret,” as 
St. Paul terms them — she agreed with St. 
Paul that it was a shame to speak of them, 
unless unavoidable, and for some good 
end. If duty required, she would have 
waded through any quantity of filth; but 
she did not like it; she preferred keeping 
in clean paths if possible. Oftentimes she 
had been startled, not to say shocked, by 
the light way in which some fast young 
ladies who came about the Moat-House, 
and even the Misses Rivers themselves, 
talked of things which she and the girls of 
her generation scarcely knew existed, and 
certainly would never have spoken about, 
except to their own mothers. And among 
the qualities in Mr. Rivers which first 
drew her towards him was one which wo- 
men soon instinctively find out in men — 
as men, they say, in women —that rare 
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delicacy of thought and action which no 
outward decorum can ever imitate, be- 
cause it springs from an innate chastity of 
soul. Thus, when in his excitement Mr. 
Rivers used such exceedingly plain, ugly 
words, Miss Thelluson looked at him in 
intense astonishment, and blushed all over 
her face. 

Some pare called Hannah a plain wo- 
man —that is, she was tall, and thin, and 
colourless, not unlike the white lily she 
had been compared to; but when she 
blushed, it was like the white lily with a 
rosy sunset glow upon it. For the 
moment she looked absolutely pretty. 
Something in Mr. Rivers’s eyes made 
her conscious that he thought so—or at 
least that he was thinking of her, and 
not of poor Grace or the subject in hand 
at all. 

“ Why do you not oftener wear white ; 
I like it so much,” he said, softly touching 
her gown, a thick muslin, embroidered 
with black, which she thought would be a 
sort of medieval compromise. She was 
so fond of white, that it was half-regret- 
fully she had decided she was too old to 
wear it. But among her new dresses she 
could not resist this one. It pleased her 
to have it noticed, or would have done, 
had not her mind been full of other 


things. 

“ Cue going to the picnic in Langmead 
Wood, you know; but never mind that 
just now. Before I start I shall have to 
tell poor Grace her doom. A heavy blow 
it will be. Do not ask me to make it 
worse by telling her she must leave 
us.” 


Bernard was silent: 

“TI cannot bear to resist your will,” 
pleaded she. “When I first came here, I 
made up my mind to obey you — that is, 
in all domestic things — even as she would 
have done. But even she would have re- 
sisted you in this. Were she living now, 
I am sure she would say exactly as I do— 
dear, tender-hearted Rosa! ” 

“Why do you name her?” said Mr. 
Rivers in a low tone. “Are you not 
afraid?” 

« Afraid! Why should I be? Of all 
women I ever knew, my sister had the 
truest heart, the quickest sense of justice. 
If she thought a thing was right, she 
would say it —ay, and do it, too— in face 
of the whole world. So would I.” 

“Would you? Are you one of those 
women who have courage to defy the 
world ?” 

“T think I am, if I were tried; but I 
never have been tried. I hope I never 





may be; and I hope, too, that you will 
save me from doing any more in the de- 
fiant line,” added she, smiling, “by re- 
tracting what you said, and letting Grace 
stay.” 

ms But how can she stay? How can you 
keep her miserable story a secret ?” 

“T should not keep it a secret at all. I 
would tell everybody the whole truth, ex- 
plaining that we drew the line between 
guilt and innocence; that you refused to 
marry James Dixon to this new wife of 
his, but that the poor creature whom he 
had made believe she was his wife should 
stay under the shelter of your roof as long 
as she liked. That, I am sure, would be 
the just and right way to act. “Shall it 
be so?” 

“You are a courageous woman, Hannah. 
But,” added he, with asad kind of smile, 
“it is like the courage of little boys ven- 
turing on our frozen pond there: they do 
not know how deep itis. No, no; I can- 
not thus run counter to my own people 
and to all the world. In truth, t des 
not.” 

“ Dare not!” Hannah blazed up in that 
sudden way of hers, whenever she saw a 
wrong done—doubly so when any one 
she cared for did it. She had lived with 
Mr. Rivers nearly a year now, and whether 
she cared for him or not, she had never 
seen anything in him which made _ her 
cease to respect him, — until now. “Dare 
not!” she repeated, almost doubting if 
she had heard truly. “When there is a 
certain course of conduct open to him, 
be it right or wrong, I always believed 
that the last reason an honest man gave 
for declining it would be, ‘I dare not!’” 

The moment she had made this bitter 
speech — one of the old sarcastic speeches 
of her girlhood — Hannah saw it was a 
mistake, that she was taking with Mr. 
Rivers a liberty which even a flesh-and- 
blood sister had no right to take, and 
she was certain he felt it so. All the 
a Norman blood rushed up to his fore- 

ead. 


“T never knew I was a coward, Miss 
Thelluson. Since you think me one, I 
will relieve you of my company.” 

Opening the French window at once, he 
passed out of it into the garden, and dis- 
appeared. 

annah stood, overwhelmed. During 
all the months they had lived under the 
same roof, and in the close intimacy that 
was inevitable under the circumstances, 
she and her brother-in-law had never had 
anything approaching to a quarrel. They 
had differed widely sometimes, but always 
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amicably and upon abstract rather than 
personal grounds. Those “sharp words,” 
which even the dearest friends say to one 
another sometimes, had never passed be- 
tween them. His extraordinarily sweet 
temper —oh, how keenly Hannah now 
appreciated her sister’s fond praise of the 
blessing it was to have a sweet-tempered 
husband !—his utter absence of worldli- 
ness and self-conceit; and that warm good 
heart, which, as the cloud of misery slowly 
passed away from him, shone out in 
everything he did and said;—all these 
things made quarrelling with Bernard 
Rivers almost impossible. 

“ What have I done?” thought Hannah, 
half-laughing, half-erying. “ He must think 
me a perfect virago. I will apologize the 
minute he comes back.” 

But he did not come back: not though 
she waited an hour in the breakfast-room, 
putting off her household duties, and even 
that other, as painful as it was inevitable, 
speaking to poor Grace: but he never 
came. Then, going into the hall, she saw 
that his hat and coat had vanished. She 
knew his appointments of the morning, 
and was sure now that. he was gone and 
would be away the whole day. 

Then Hannah became more than 
perplexed —thoroughly unhappy. Even 
Grace’s forlorn face, when she told her — 
she had not the heart to tell more — that 
Mr. Rivers could promise nothing, but 
that she hoped he would prevent the mar- 
riage, if possible, —failed to affect her 
much; and Rosie’s little arms round her 
neck, and the fond murmur of “Tannie, 
Tannie,” did not give nearly the comfort 

that they were wont to do. 

, “Tannie has been naughty,” said she, 
feeling a strange relief in confessing her 
sins to the unconscious child. “'Tannie 
has vexed papa. When Rosie grows up 
she must never vex papa. She must try 
to be a comfort to lie: he has no one 
else.” 

Poor Hannah! She had done wrong, 
and she knewit. When this was the case, 
nothing and nobody could socthe Hannah 
Thelluson. 

With a heavy heart, she got ready for 
the picnic —a family affair between this 
house and the Moat-House, which was still 
full of visitors. The girls were to fetch 
first their brother from the school-house, 
and then herself, but when the carriage 
came round, Mr. Rivers was not in it. 

“Bernard is thoroughly sulky to-day,” 
said the eldest sister. “He doesn’t seem 
to know his own mind at all, whether he 
will go or won’t; but perhaps he may turn 
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up by-and-by. Don’t let us bother about 
him. Such a splendid day it is for a pic- 
nic, and Langmead Wood at its loveliest 
time! Do let us enjoy ourselves.” 

They did enjoy themselves, and certain- 
ly, Hannah thought, were not much 
“bothered” by their brother’s sulkiness, 
or afflicted by his absence. The fraternal 
bond is so free and easy, that, excent im 
cases of very special affection, brothers 
and sisters can speedily console themselves 
with somebody else. 

But with herself it was not so. She 
thought the girls rather heartless in miss- 
ing Bernard so little. She missed him a 
good deal, and set down her regrets as 
conscience-stings. They hindered half her 
enjoyment of the lovely wood, just putting 
on its green clothing, full of primroses 
and hyacinths, and nest-building birds 
pouring out on all sides a rapture of 
spring-time song. She scarcely heard it, 
or hearing it only gave her pain. 

“T was unkind to him,” she thought; 
“unkind to a man whose wife is dead, who 
goes lonely through the world, and needs 
every allowance that can be made for him, 
every comfort that can be given him. He, 
too, who is always so considerate and kind 
tome! How ungrateful I have been!” 

So absorbed was she in her contrition 
that she did not notice for ever so long 
what otherwise would have interested her 
much —a very patent love-affair now 
going on between Adeline Rivers and this 
same Mr. Melville, the young squire whom 
Grace had mentioned. To dean him “to 
the point,” as one of the girls confidential- 
ly told her, this picnic had been planned, 
hoping that the tender influence of the 
woody glades of Langmead would open 
his heart, and turn it from nebulous 
courtship to substantial marriage —a 
marriage evidently highly acceptable to 
the whole family. Which Hannah thought 
rather odd, considering what she knew of 
the family opinions, and that it was but. 
the mere chance of a marriage happening 
before instead of after the year 1835, 
which saved Herbert Melville from being 
in the same position as poor Grace’s son — 
a “ base-born ” child. 

Late in the afternoon, Bernard appeared. 
They were all sitting in a circle round the 
remnants of the dinner. He shook hands 
with everybody, ending with Miss Thel- 
luson. Words were impossible there; 
but Hannah tried to make her eyes say, 
“ Are we friends? Iam so sorry.” The 
apology fell hopeless: he was looking in 
another direction, and she shrank back 
into herself, feeling more unhappy, in a 
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foolish, causeless, childish sort of way, 
than she remembered to have done for at 
least ten years. 


** To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain,”’ 


—to be wroth with ourselves for having 
wronged one we love is pretty nearly as 
bad; except that in pet a case we are 
able to punish ourselves unlimitedly, as 
Hannah did, with the most laudable perti- 
nacity, for a full hour. She listened with 
patience to endless discussions, té‘e-a-téte, 
among Lady Rivers and her girls, upon 
the chances and prospects of the young 
couple for whose benefit the picnic was 
made — who, poor things, knew well what 
they were brought there for, and what 
was expected of them before returning 
home. At any other time she would have 
pitied, or smiled at, this pair of lovers, 
who finally slipped aside among the trees, 
out of sight, though not out of comment, 
of their affectionate families; and she 
might have felt half amused, half indig- 
nant at the cool, public way in which the 
whole matter was discussed. But now 
her heart was too soré and sad; she just 
listened politely to everybody that wanted 
a listener, and meantime heard painfully 
every word her brother-in-law said, and 
saw every movement he made — not one, 
however, in her direction. She made a 
martyr of herself, did everything she did 
not care to do, and omitted the only thing 
she longed to do—to go up straight to 
Mr. Rivers and say, “ Are you angry with 
we still? Do you never mean to forgive 
me?” 

Apparently not, for he kept sedulous!y 
out of her way, and yet near her, though 
not a word between them was possible. 
This behaviour at last tantalized her so 
much, that she fairly ran away: stole 
quietly out of the circle, and hid herself 
in a nut-wood dell, filling her hands with 
blue hyacinths. 

_ “Hannah, what are you doing?” 

“Gathering a nosegay to take home to 
Rosie.” 

A brief question and answer. Yet they 
seemed to clear away the cloud. Mr. 
Rivers stood watching a little while, and 
then began helping her to gather the 
flowers. 

“ How continually you think of Rosie’s 
pleasure. But you do of everybody’s. 

What a warm good heart you have.” 

“Have 1? I doubt it,” answered Han- 
nah, with a faltering voice, for she was 

touched by his gentleness, by that won- 
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derfully sweet nature he had —so rare in 
a man, yet not unmanly, if men could only 
believe this! Hannah had long ceased to 
wonder why her brother-in-law was so 
universally beloved. 

“T think you and I rather quarrelled this 
morning, Aunt Hannah? We never did 
so before, did we ?” 

“No.” 

“Then don’t let us do it again. 
my hand.” 

Hannah took # joyfully, tried to speak, 
and signally failed. 

; — don’t mean to say you. are cry- 
ing ” 

“Tam afraid I am. It is very silly, but 
I can’t help it. I never was used to quar- 
relling, and I have been quite unhappy 
all day. You see,”—and she raised her 
face with the innocent child-like expres- 
sion it sometimes wore — more child-like, 
he once told her, than any creature he 
ever saw over ten years old,— “you see, I 
had behaved so ill to you— you that are 
unfailingly kind to me.” 

“Not kind—say grateful. Oh, Han- 
nah!” he said, with great earnestness, “ I 
owe you more, much more, than I can ever 
repay. I was sinking into a perfect slough 
of despond, becoming a miserable, useless 
wretch, a torment to myself and everybody 
about me, when it came into my head to 
send for you. You roused me, you made 
me feel that my life was not ended, 
that I had still work to do, and strength 
to do it with. Hannah, if any human 
being ever saved another, you saved me.” 

Hannah was much moved. Still more 
so when, drooping his head and playing 
with a mass of dead leaves, from under 
which blue violets were springing, he ad- 
ded — 

“T sometimes think she must have sent 
you to me,— do you?” 

“T think thus much—that she would 
rejoice if I, or any one, was able to do you 
any good. Any generous woman would, 
after she had gone away, and could do you 
good no more. She would wish you to be 
happy —even if it were with another 
woman — another wife.” 

Hannah said this carefully, deliberately ; 
she had long waited for a chance of say- 
ing it, that he might know exactly what 
was her feeling about second marriages, 
did he contemplate anything of the sort. 
He evidently caught her meaning, and 
was pained by it. 

“Thank you. Rosasaid much the same 
thing to me, just before she died. But I 
have no inténtion of marrying again. At 
least not now.” 


Here is 
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Hannah could not tell why, but she felt 
relieved —even glad. The incubus of 
several weeks was taken off at once, as 
well ag that other burthen— which she 
had no idea would have weighed her down 
so much — the feeling of being at variance 
with her brother-in-law. 

He sat down beside her, on a felled log; 
and they began talking of all sorts of 
things —the beauty of the wood, the 
wonderfully delicious spring day; and 
how Rosie would have enjoyed it, how she 
would enjoy it by-and-by, when she was 
old enough to be brought to picnics at 
Langmead. All trivial subjects, lightly 
and gaily discussed; but they were straws 
to show how the wind blew,and Hannah 
was sure now that the wind blew fair again 
— that Mr. Rivers had forgiven and forgot- 
ten everything. ‘ 

Not everything; for he asked suddenly 
if she had told Grace the bitter truth, and 
how she bore it? 

“ Patiently, of course ; but she is nearly 
broken-hearted.” 

“Poor soul! And you think, Hannah, 
that if she—Rosa had been here, she 
would have let Grace stay ?” 

“Tam sure she would. She was so just, 
so pure, so large in all her judgments; she 
would have seen at once that Grace meant 
no harm — that no real guilt could attach 
to her, only misfortune ; and, therefore, it 
was neither necessary nor right to send 
her away.” 

“Very well. I came to tell you that she 
shall not be sent away. I have reconsid- 
ered the question, and am prepared to risk 
all the consequences of keeping her, — for 
my little girl’s sake, — and yours.” 

Hannah burst into broken thanks, and 
then fairly began to cry again. She could 
not tell what was the matter with her. 
Her joy was as silly and weak-minded as 
her sorrow. She was so ashamed of her- 
self as to be almost relieved when Mr. 
Rivers, laughing at her in, a kindly, pleas- 
ant way, rose up and rejoined his sisters. 

The rest of the day she had scarcely ten 
words with him; yet she felt as happy as 
possible. Peace was restored between him 
and herself; and Grace’s misery was light- 
ened a little, though, alas! not much. 
Perhaps, since even her master said she 
had done no intentional wrong, the poor 
girl would get used to her lot in time. It 
could not be a very dreary lot —to take 
care of Rosie. And Aunt Hannah longed 
for her little darling, — wished she had 
her in her arms, to show her the heaps of 
spring flowers, and the rabbits with their 
funny flashes of white tails, appearing and 
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disappearing beneath the tender ferns that 
were shooting up under the dead leaves of 
last year, — life out of death, and joy out 
of sorrow, as God meant it to be. 

Nay, even the Rivers family and the rest _ 
seemed to drop a little of their formal 
worldliness, and become young men and 
maidens, rejoicing in the spring. Es 
cially the well-watched pair of lovers ;! 
who had evidently come to an understand- 
ing, as desired; for when, after a lengthy 
absence, they reappeared, bringing two 
small sticks apiece, as their contributions 
to the fire that was to boil the kettle, 
their shyness and awkwardness were only 
equalled by their expression of blushing 
content. 

Why should not old maid Hannah be 
content likewise ? though she was not in 
her teens, like Adeline, and had no lover! 
But she had a tender feeling about lovers 
still; and in this blithe and happy spring- 
time it stirred afresh; and her heart was 
moved in a strange sort of way — half 
pleasant, half sad. 

Besides, this day happened to be an 
anniversary. Not that Hannah was among 
those who keep anniversaries ; on the con- 
trary, she carefully ‘avoided them; but she 
never forgot them. Many a time, when 
nobody knew, she was living over again, 
with an ineffaced and ineffaceable vivid- 
ness, certain days and certain hours, burnt 
into her memory with the red-hot iron of 
affliction. The wounds had healed over, 
but the scars remained. For years she 
had never seen yellow November fogs 
without recalling the day when Arthur 
sailed; nor cowslips, but she remembered 
having a bunch of them in her hand when 
she got the letter telling her of his death 
—just as he was “getting up May-hill” 
— as they often say of consumptive people. 
And for years —oh, how many years it 
seemed — after that day, spring days had 
given her a cruel pain; as if the world 
had all come alive again, and Arthur was 
dead. 

To-day, even though it was the very 
anniversary of-his death, she felt differ- 
ently. There came back into her heart 
that long-forgotten sense of spring, which 
always used to come with the primroses 
and cowsl'ps, when Arthur and she played 
together among them. The world had 
come alive again, and Arthur had come 
alive too; but more as when he was a 
little boy and her playfellow than her 
lover. A strange kind of fancy entered 
her mind —a wonder what he was like 
now — boy; or man, or angel; and what 
he was doing in the land, which, try as we 
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will, we cannot realize, and are not meant 
to realize, in any way that would narrow 
our duties here. ether he still re- 
mained the same, or had altered, as she 
was conscious she had altered; grown as 
she had grown,—and suffered; no, he 
could not suffer, as she had suffered these 
ten, eleven years? Did he want her? or 
was he happy without her? Would they, 
when they met, meet as betrothed lovers, 
or as the angels in heaven, “who neither 
m nor are given in marriage ?” 

“Alt those thoughts, and many more, 
went flitting across her mind as Miss 
Thelluson sat in a place she often took — 
it saved talking, and she liked it — beside 
the old coachman, on the Moat-House car- 
riage, as they drove in the soft May twi- 
light, through glade and woodland, moor 
and down, to Restechem village. And, 
when far off, she saw the light shining 
from a window of the House on the Hill, 
her heart leaped to it— her heart, not her 
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fancy —for there was her warm, happy 
human home. There, under that peaceful 
roof, centred all her duties, all her de- 
lights; there, in the quiet nursery, little 
Rosie lay sleeping, ready to wake up next 
morning fresh as the flowers, merry as a 
young lambkin, developing more and more 
in her opening child-life—the most won- 
derful and lovely sight God ever gives us, 
and He gives it us every day — a growing 
human soul. 

“ Oh, if Rosa could only see her now — 
the daughter for whom she died!” sighed 
Hannah ; and then suppressed the sigh, as 
irreligious, unjust. “No. I think if Rosa 
came back to us, and saw us now —him 
and her baby, and me — she would not be 
unhappy. She would say — what I should 
say myself, if I died—that when God 
takes our dead from us, He means us 
ee to grieve for ever, only to remem- 

er.” 





MY OLD LOVE. 


I wear in the thicket the brooklet’s fall; 

A thrush on the lilac spray 

Sings, as of old, the vesper song 

Of the slowly waning day; 

And the fragrance comes down from the chest- 
nut trees 

In the meadow where daisies blow, 

As it came when the tender twilight came, 

In the springs of long ago. 


Far over the dark and shadowy woods, 

Comes floating the church-bell’s chime, 

Ard I wander and dream in the fading light, 

As I dreamed in the olden time, 

When I lingered under the chestnut boughs, 

Till hushed was the bird’s sweet strain, 

And the shimmering light of the moonbeams 
fell 


On the leaves like a silver rain. 


But never again shall I wait and watch, 

In the hush of the sweet spring night, 

For a step in the depth of the rustling copse, 
And the gleam of a garment white. 

And never again, ’neath the dew-gemmed flow- 


ers, 

Shall linger my love and I, 

When the tremulous stars through the fleeey 
bars 


Look out in the western sky. 


Yet a joy which is nameless and strangely sad 
Throbs oft in my heart’s deep core, 

As the sweet, sweet love of the days long fled 
1s thrilled into life once more. 





O dear was I to the heart that is cold, 
And her love o’ershadows me still; 
And the stars shine down on her grave to-night 
In the lone churchyard on the hill. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


On tHE Movements oF THE Eyes.—It has 
long been a question whether, when the head is 
inclined from side to side, any rotation of the 
eyes in the opposite direction occurs. Donders 
was unable to demonstrate any such rotation by 
the application of his mode of ‘‘ after impres- 
sions.’””? M. Javal however, who is subject to 
astigmatism, has found that, if the astigmation 
be accurately corrected by means of cylindrical 
glasses when the head is erect, the correction is 
not perfect when the head is inclined,.and that 
the eyes must consequently have altered their 
position in the head. A repetition of Donders’ 
experiments of obtaining strong ‘‘ after impres- 
sions’? by an improved method also showed 
that some rotation occurs. The experiments 
showed that with an inclination of 10° of the 
head the rotation of the eyes amounted to rather 
more than 1°, and that it increased proportion- 
ately to the inclination, so that when this 
amounted to 70° or 80° the rotation increased 
to 8°°6, mueh less therefore than was admitted 
by Hueck. (See Centralblatt, No 5, 1871, and 
Skrebitzy in the Wederland. Archiv. f. genees- 
en Naturkunde, Band V. p. 474.) 
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WHAT NATURAL SELECTION CAN NOT DO. 


BY ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, 


In considering the question of the de- 
velopment of man by known natural laws, 
we must ever bear in mind the first prin- 
ciple of “natural selection,” no less than 
of the general theory of evolution, that all 
changes of form or structure, all increase 
in the size of an organ or in its complex- 
ity, all greater specialization or physiolog- 
ical division of labour, can only be brought 
about, in as much as it is for the good of 
the being so modified. Mr. Darwin him- 
self has taken care to impress upon us, 
that “natural selection” has no power to 
produce absolute perfection but only rel- 
ative perfection, no power to advance any 
being much beyond his fellow beings, but 
only just so much beyond them as to en- 
able it to survive them in the struggle for 
existence. Still less has it any power to 
produce modifications which are in any 
degree injurious to its possessor, and Mr. 
Darwin frequently uses the strong expres- 
sion, that a single case of this kind would 
be fatal to his theory. If, therefore, we 
find in man any characters, which all the 
evidence we can obtain goes to show would 
have been actually injurious to him on 
their first appearance, they could not pos- 
sibly have been produced by natural selec- 
tion. Neither could any specially devel- 
oped organ have been so produced if it 
had been merely useless to him, or if its use 
were not proportionate to its degree of 
development. Such cases as these would 
prove, that some other law, or some other 
power, than “natural selection ” had been 
at work. But if, further, we could see 
that these very modifications, though 
hurtful or useless at the time when they 
first appeared, became in the highest de- 
gree useful at a much later period, and 
are now essential to the full moral and in- 
tellectual development of human nature, 
we should then infer the action of mind, 
foreseeing the future and preparing for it, 
just as surely as we do, when we see the 
breeder set himself to work with the de- 
termination to produce a definite improve- 
ment in some cultivated plant or domestic 
animal. I would further remark that this 
inquiry is as thoroughly scientific and le- 
gitimate as that into the origin of species 
itself. Itis qn attempt to solve the inverse 
problem, to deduce the existence of a new 
power of definite character, in order to 
account for facts which according to the 
theory of natural selection ought not to 
happen. Such problems are well known 
to science, and the search after their solu- 
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tion has often led to the most brilliant re- 
sults. In the case of man, there are facts 
ef the nature above alluded to, and in call- 
ing attention to them, and in inferring a 
cause for them, I believe that I am as 
strictly within the bounds of scientific in- 
vestigation as I have been in any other 
portion of my work. 


The Brain of the Savage shown to be Larger 
than he Needs it to be. 


Size of Brain an important Element 0 
Mental Power.— The brain is universally 
admitted to be the organ of the mind; and 
it is almost as universally admitted, that 
size of brain is one of the most important 
of the elements which determine mental 
power or capacity. There seems to be no 
doubt that brains differ considerably in 
quality, as indicated by greater or less 
complexity of the convolutions, quantity 
of grey matter, and perhaps unknown pe- 
culiarities of organization; but this dif- 
fence of quality seems merely to increase 
or diminish the influence of quantity, not 
to neutralize it. Thus, all the most emi- 
nent modern writers see an intimate con- 
nection between the diminished size of 
the brain in the lower races of mankind, 
and their intellectual inferiority. The 
collections of Dr. J. B. Davis and Dr. Mor- 
ton give the following as the average in- 
ternal capacity of the cranium in the chief 
races : — Teutonic family, 94 cubic inches ; 
Esquimaux, 91 cubic inches; Negroes, 85 
cubicinches; Australians and Tasmanians, 
82 cubic inches; Bushmen, 77 cubic inches. 
These last numbers, however, are deduced 
from comparatively few specimens, and 
may be below the average, just as a small 
number of Finns and Cossacks give 98 
cubic inches, or considerably more than 
that of the German races. It is evident, 
therefore, that the absolute bulk of the 
brain is not necessarily much less in sav- 
age than in civilized man, for Esquimaux 
skulls are known with a capacity of 113 
inches, or hardly less than the largest 
among Europeans. But whatis still more 
extraordinary, the few remains yet known 
of pre-historic man do not indicate any 
material diminution in the size of the brain 
case. A Swiss skull of the stone age, 
found in the lake dwelling of Meilen, cor- 
responded exactly to that of a Swiss youth 
of the present day. Thecelebrated Nean- 
derthal skull had a larger circumference 
than the average, and its capacity, indicat- 
ing actual mass of brain, is estimated to 
have been not less than 75 cubic inches, or 
nearly the average of existing Australian 





erania. The Engis skull, perhaps the 











oldest known, and which, according to Sir 
John Lubbock, “there seems no doubt 
was really contemporary with the mam- 
moth and the cave bear,” is yet, according 
to Professor Huxley, “a fair average skull, 
which might have, belonged to a philoso- 
»her, or might have contained the thonght- 
les brains of a savage.” Of the cave men 
of Les Eyzies, who were undoubtedly con- 
temporary with the reindeer in the South 
of France, Professor Paul Broca says (in 
a paper read before the Congress of 
Pre-historic Archeology in 1868) — “ The 
great capacity of the brain, the develop- 
ment of the frontal region, the fine ellipti- 
cal form of the anterior part of the profile 
of the skull, are incontestible characteris- 
tics of superiority, such as we are accus- 
tomed to meet with in civilized races ;” yet 
the great breadth of the face, the enor- 
mous development of the ascending ramus 
of the lower jaw, the extent and rough- 
ness of the surfaces fur the attachment of 
the muscles, especially of the masticators, 
and the extraordinary development of the 
ridge of the femur, indicate enormous 
muscular power, and the habits of a sav- 
age and brutal race. 

These facts might almost make us doubt 
whether the size of the brain is in any 
direct way an index of mental power, had 
we not the most conclusive evidence that 
it is so, in the fact that, whenever an adult 
male European has a skull less than nine- 
teen inches in circumference, or has less 
than sixty-five cubic inches of brain, he is 
invariably idiotic. When we join with 
this the equally undisputed fact, that 
great men—those who combine acute 
perception with great. reflective power, 
strong passions, and general energy of 
character, such as Napoleon, Cuvier and 
O’Connell, have always heads far above the 
average size, we must feel satisfied that 
volume of brain is one, and perhaps the 
most important, measure of intellect ; and 
this being the case, we cannot fail to be 
struck with the apparent anomaly, that so 
many of the lowest savages should have as 
much brains as average Europeans. The 
idea is suggested of asurplusage of power ; 
an instrument beyond the needs of its pos- 
sessor. 

Comparison of the Brains of Man and of 
Anthropoid Apes. — In order to discover if 
there is any foundation for this notion, let 
us compare the brain of man with that of 
animals. The adult Orang-utan is quite as 
bulky as a small sized man, while the 
Gorilla is considerably above the average 
size of man, as estimated by bulk and 
weight ; yet the former has a brain of 
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only 28 cubic inches, the latter, one of 39, 
or, in the largest specimen yet known, of 
34 1-2 cubic inches. We have seen that 
the average cranial capacity of the lowest 
savages is probably not less than five-sixths 
of that of the highest civilized races, while 
the brain of the anthropoid apes scarcely 
amounts to one-third of that of man, in 
both cases taking the average; or the pro- 
portions may be clearly represented by 
the following figures —anthropoid apes, 
10; savages, 26; civilized man, 32. ut 
do these figures at all approximately rep- 
resent the relative intellect of the three 
groups? Is the savage really no further 
removed from the philosopher, and so 
much removed from the ape, as_ these 
figures would indicate ? In considering 
this question, we must not forget that the 
heads of savages vary in size, almost as 
much as those of civilized Europeans. 
Thus, while the largest Teutonic skull in 
Dr. Davis’ collection 1s 112.4 cubic inches, 
there is an Araucanian of 115-5, an Esqui- 
maux of 113.1, a Marquesan of 110.6, a 
Negro of 105.8, and even an Australian of 
104.5 cubic inches. We may, therefore, 
fairly compare the savage with the highest 
European on the one side, and with the 
Orang, Chimpanzee, or Gorilla, on the 
other, and see whether there is any rela- 
= proportion between brain and intel- 
ect. 

Range of intellectual power in Man.— 
First let us consider what this wonderful 
instrument, the brain, is capable of in its 
higher developments. In Mr. Galton’s in- 
teresting work on “Heriditary Genius,” 
he remarks on the enormous difference be- 
tween the intellectual power and grasp of 
the well-trained mathematician or man of 
science, and the average Englishman. 
The number of marks obtained by high 
wranglers, is often more than thirty times 
as great as that of the men at the bottom 
of the honour list, who are still of fair 
mathematical ability ; and it is the opinion 
of skilled examiners, that even this does 
not represent the full difference of intellect- 
ual power. If, now, we descend to those 
savage tribes who only count to three or 
five, and who find it impossible to compre- 
hend the addition of two or three without 
having the objects actually before them, 
we feel that the chasm between them and 
the good mathematician is so vast, that a 
thousand to one will probably not fully ex- 
press it. Yet we know that the mass of 
brain might be nearly the same in both, 
or might not differ in a greater proportion 
than as 5 to 6; whence we may fairly in- 
fer that the savage possesses a brain capa- 
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ble, if cultivated and developed, of perform- 
ing work of a kind and degree far beyond 
what he ever requires it to do. 

Again, let us consider the power of the 
higher or even the average civilized man, 
of forming abstract ideas, and carrying on 
more or less complex trains of reasoning. 
Our languages are full of terms to express 
abstract conceptions. Our business and 
our pleasures involve the continual fore- 
sight of many contingencies. Our law, 
our government, and our science, continu- 
ally require us to reason through a variety 
of complicated phenomena to the expected 
result. Even our games, such as chess, 
compel us to exercise all these faculties in 
a remarkable degree. Compare this with 
the savage languages, which contain no 
words for abstract conceptions; the utter 
want of foresight of the savage man beyond 
his simplest necessities; his inability to 
combine, or to compare, or to reason on 
any general subject that does not imme- 
diately appeal to his senses. So, in his 
moral and esthetic faculties, the savage 
has none of those wide ——— with all 
nature, those conceptions of the infinite, of 
the good, of the sublime and beautiful, 
which are so largely developed in civilized 
man. Any considerable development of 
these would, in fact, be useless or even 
hurtful to him, since er ! would to some 
extent interfere with the supremacy of 
thosé¢ perceptive and animal faculties on 
which his very existence often depends, in 
the severe struggle he has to carry on 
against nature and his fellow-man. Yet 
the rudiments of all these powers and 
feelings undoubtedly exist in him, since 
one or other of them frequently manifest 
themselves in exceptional cases, or when 
some special circumstances call them forth. 
Some tribes, such as the Santals, are re- 
markable for as pure a love of truth as 
the most moral among civilized men. The 
Hindoo and the Polynesian have a high 
artistic feeling, the first traces of which 
are clearly visible in the rude drawings of 
the palzolithic men who were the contem- 

oraries in France of the Reindeer and the 

fammoth. Instances of unselfish love, of 
true gratitude, and of deep religious feel- 
ing, sometimes occur among most savage 
races. 

On the whole, then, we may conclude, 
that the general moral and intellectual de- 
velopment of the savage, is not less re- 
moved from that of civilized man than has 
been shown to be the case in the one de- 

artment of mathematics; and from the 
act that all the moral and intellectual fac- 
ulties do occasionally manifest themselves, 
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we may fairly conclude that they are always 
latent, and that the large brain of the sav- 
age man is much beyond his actual re- 
quirements in the savage state. 

Intellect of Savages and of Animals com- 
pared. — Let us now campare the intellec- 
tual wants of the savage, and the actual 
amount of intellect he exhibits, with those 
of the higher animals. Such races as the 
Andaman Islanders, the Australians, and 
the Tasmanians, the Digger Indians of 
North America, or the natives of Fuegia, 
pass their lives so as to require the exer- 
cise of few faculties not possessed in an 
equal degree by many animals. In the 
mode of capture of game or fish, they by 
no means surpass the ingenuity or fore- 
thought of the jaguar, who drops saliva 
into the water, and seizes the fish as they 
come to eat it; or of wolves and jackals, 
who hunt in packs; or of the fox, who 
buries his surplus food till he requires it. 
The sentinels placed by antelopes and by 
monkeys, and the various modes of build- 
ing adopted by field mice and beavers, as 
well as the sleeping place of the orang- 
utan, and the tree-shelter of some of the 
African anthropoid apes, may well be com- 
pared with the amount of care and fore- 
thought bestowed by many savages in 
similar circumstances. His possession of 
free and perfect hands, not required for 
locomotion, enable man to form and use 
weapons and implements which are be- 
yond the physical powers of brutes; but 
having done this, he certainly does not ex- 
hibit more mind in using them than do 
many lower animals. What is there in the 
life of the savage, but the satisfying of the 
cravings of appetite in the simplest and 
easiest way? What thoughts, ideas, or 
actions are there, that raise him many 
ye above the elephant or the ape? 

et he possesses, as we have seen, a brain 
vastly superior to theirs in size and com- 
plexity; and this brain gives him, in an 
undeveloped state, faculties which he 
never requires to use. And if this is true 
of existing savages, how much more true 
must it have been of the men whose sole 
weapons were rudely chipped flints, and 
some of whom, we may fairly conclude, 
were lower than any existing race ; while 
the only evidence yet in our possession 
shows them to have had brains fully as ca- 

acious as those of the average of the 
ower savage races. 

We see, then, that whether we compare 
the savage with the higher developments 
of man, or with the brutes around him, we 
are alike driven to the conclusion that in 
his large and well-developed brain he pos- 
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sesses an organ quite disproportionate to 
his actual requirements— an organ that 
seems prepared in advance, only to be 
fully utilized as he progresses in civiliza- 
tion. A brain slightly larger than that of 
the gorilla would, according to the evi- 
dence before us, fully have sufficed for the 
limited mental development of the savage ; ! 
and we must therefore admit, that al | 





large brain he actually possesses could 
never have been solely developed by any 
of those laws of evolution, whose essence 
is that they lead to a degree of organiza- | 
tion exactly proportionate to the wants of 
each species, never beyond those wants — 
that no preparation can be made for the 
future development of the race — that one 
part of the body can never increase in 
size or complexity, except in strict co-or- 
dination to the pressing wants of the 
whole. The brain of pre-historic and of 
savage man seems to me to prove the ex- 
istence of some power, distinct from that 
which has guided the development of the 
lower animals through their ever-varying 
forms of being. 


The Use of the Hairy Covering of Mamma- 
lia. 


Let us now consider another point. in 
man’s organization, the bearing of which 
has been almost entirely overlooked by 
writers on both sides of the.question. One 
of the most general external characters of 
the terrestrial mammalia is the hairy cov- 
ering of the body, which, whenever the 
skin is flexible, soft, and sensitive, forms a 
natural protection against the severities 
of climate, and particularly against rain. 
That this is its most important function, is 
well shown by the manner in which the 
hairs are disposed so as to carry off the 
water, by being invariably directed down- 
wards from the most elevated parts of the 
body. Thus, on the under surface the 
hair is always less plentiful, and, in many 
cases, the belly is almost bare. The hair 
lies downwards, on the limbs of all walking 
mammals, from the shoulder to the toes, 
but in the orang-utan it is directed from 
the shoulder to the elbow, and again from 
the wrist to the elbow, in a reverse direc- 
tion. This corresponds to the habits of 
the animal, which, when resting, holds its 
long arms upwards over its head or clasp- 
ing a branch above it, so that the rain would 
flow down both the. arm and fore-arm to 
the long hair which meets at the elbow. 
In accordance with this principle, the hair 
is always longer or more dense along the 
spine or middle of the back from the nape 
to the tail, often rising into a crest of hair 
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or bristles on the ridge of the back. This 
character prevails through the entire 
series of the mammalia, from the marsu- 
pials to the quadrumana, and by this long 
persistence it must have acquired such a 
powerful hereditary tendency, that we 
should expect it to reappear continually 
even after it had been abolished by ages 
of the most rigid selection; and we may 
feel sure that it never could have been 
completely abolished under the law of nat- 
ural selection, unless it had become so pos- 
itively injurious as to lead to the almost 
invariable extinction of individuals pos- 
sessing it. 


The constant absence of Hair from cer- 
tain parts of Man’s Body a remarkable 
Phenomenon. 

In man the hairy covering of the body 
has almost totally disappeared, and, what 
is very remarkable, it has disappeared more 
completely from the back than from any 
other part of the body. Bearded and 
beardless race alike have the back smooth, 
and even when a considerable quantity of 
hair appears on the limbs and breast, the 
back, and especially the spinal region, is 
absolutely free, thus completely reversing 
the characteristics of all other mammalia. 
The Ainos of the Kurile Islands and Japan 
are said to be a hairy race; but Mr. 
Bickmore, who saw some of them, and de- 
scribed them in a paper read before the 
Ethnological Society, gives no details as 
to where the hair was most abundant, 
merely stating generally, that “their chief 
peculiarity is their great abundance of 
hair, not only on the head and face, but 
over the whole body.” This might very 
well be said of any man who had hairy 
limbs and breast, unless it was specially 
stated that his back was hairy, which is 
not done in this case. The hairy famil 
in Birmah have, indeed, hair on the bac 
rather longer than on the breast, thus re- 
producing the true mammalian character, 
but they have still longer hair on the face, 
forehead, and inside the ears, which is 
quite abnormal; and the fact that their 
teeth are all very imperfect, shows that 
this is a case of monstrosity rather than 
one of true reversion to the ancestral type 
of man before he lost his hairy covering. 


Savage Man feels the Want of this Hairy 
Covering. 

We must now enquire if we have any 
evidence to show, or any reason to be- 
lieve, that a hairy covering to the back 
would be in any degree hurtful to savage 
man, or to man in any stage of his prog- 
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ress from his lower animal form; and if 
it were merely useless, could it have been 
so entirely and completely removed as 
not to be continually reappearing in mixed 
races? Let us look to savage man for 
some light on these points. One of the 
most common habits of savages is to use 
some covering for the back and shoulders, 
even when they have none on any other 
part of the body. The early voyagers ob- 
served with surprise, that the Tasmanians, 
both men and women, wore the kangaroo- 
skin, which was their only covering, not 
from any feeling of modesty, but over the 
shoulders to keep the back dry and warm. 
A cloth over the shoulders was also the 
national dress of the Maories. The Pat- 
agonians wear a cloak or mantle over the 
shoulders, and the Fuegians often wear a 
small piece of skin on the back, laced on, 
and shifted from side to side as the wind 
blows. The Hottentots also wore a some- 
what similar skin over the back, which 
they never removed, and in which they 
were buried. Even in the tropics most 
savages take precautions to keep their 
backs dry. The natives of Timor use the 
leaf of a fan palm, carefully stitched up 
and folded, which they always carry with 
them, and which, held over the back, forms 
an admirable protection from the rain. 
Almost all the Malay races, as well as 
the Indians of South America, make great 
palm-leaf hats, four feet or more across, 
which they use during their canoe voyages 
to protect their bodies from heavy show- 
ers of rain; and they use smaller hats of 
the same kind when travelling by land. 
We find, then, that so far from there 
being any reason to believe that a hairy 
covering to the back could have been 
hurtful or even useless to pre-historic man, 
the habits of modern savages indicate ex- 
actly the opposite view, as they evidently 
feel the want of it, and are obliged to 
srovide substitutes of various kinds. 
he perfectly erect posture of man may 
be supposed to have something to do 
with the disappearance of the hair from 
his body, while it remains on his head; 
but when walking, exposed to rain and 
wind, a man naturally stoops forwards, 
and thus exposes his back; and the un- 
doubted fact, that most savages feel the 
effects of cold and wet most severely in 
that part of the body, sufficiently demon- 
strates that the hair could not have ceased 
to grow there merely because it was use- 
less, even if it were likely that a charac- 
ter so long persistent in the entire order 
of mammalia, could have so completely 
disappeared, under the influence of so 





weak a selective power as a diminished 
usefulness. 


Mans Naked Skin could not have been 
produced by Natural Selection. 


It seems to me, then, to be absolutely 
certain, that “Natural Selcction” could 
not have produced man’s hairless body by 
the accumulation of variations from a 
hairy ancestor. The evidence all goes to 
show that such variations could not have 
been useful, but must, on the contrary, 
have been to some extent hurtful. If 
even, owing to an unknown correlation 
with other hurtful qualities, it had been 
abolished in the ancestral: tropical man, 
we cannot conceive that, as man spread 
into colder climates, it should not have 
returned under the powerful influence of 
reversion to such a long persistent ances- 
tral type. But the very foundation of 
such a supposition as this is untenable; 
for we cannot suppose that a character 
which, like hairiness, exists throughout the 
whole of the mammalia, can have become, 
in one form only, so constantly correlated 
with an injurious character, as to lead to 
its permanent suppression — a suppression 
so complete and effectual that. it never, or 
scarcely ever, reappears in mongrels of 
the most widely different races of man. 

Two characters could hardly be wider 
apart, than the size and development of 
mitn’s brain, and the distribution of hair 
upon the surface of his body; yet they 
both lead us to the same conclusion — 
that some other power than Natural Se- 
lection has been engaged in his produc- 
tion. 


Feet and Hands of Man, considered as Dif- 
ficulties on the Theory of Natural Selection. 

There are a few other physical charac- 
teristics of man, that may just be men- 
tioned as offering similar difficulties, 
though I do not attach the same import- 
ance to them as to those I have already 
dwelt on. The specialization and _per- 
fection of the hands and feet of man seems 
difficult to account for. Throughout the 
whole of the quadrumana the foot is pre- 
hensile; and a very rigid selection must 
therefore have been needed to bring about 
that arrangement of the bones and muscles, 
which has converted the thumb into a 
great toe, so completely, that the power 
of opposability is totally lost in every 
race, whatever some travellers may vague- 
ly assert to the contrary. It is difficult to 
see why the prehensile power should have 
been taken away. It must certainly have 
been useful in climbing, and the case of 
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the baboons shows that it is quite compati- 
ble with terrestrial locomotion. It may 
not be compatible with perfectly easy 
erect locomotion; but then, how can we 
conceive that early man, «as an animal, 
gained anything by purely erect locomo- 
tion? Again, the hand of man contains 
latent capacities and powers which are un- 
used by savages, and must have been even 
less used by paleolithic man and his still 
ruder predecessors. It has all the appear- 
ance of an organ prepared for the use of 
civilized man, and one which was required 
to render civilization possible. Apes make 
little use of their separate fingers and 
opposable thumbs. They grasp objects 
rudely and clumsily, and look as if a 
much less specialized extremity would 
have served their purpose as well. I do 
not lay much stress on this, but, if it be 
proved that some intelligent power has 
guided or determined the development of 
man, then we may see indications of that 
power, in facts which, by themselves, 
would not serve to prove its existence. 
The voice of man.— The same remark 
will apply to another peculiarly human 
character, the wonderful power, range, 
flexibility, and sweetness, of the musical 
sounds producible by the human larynx, 
especially in the female sex. The habits 
of savages give no indication of how this 
faculty could have been developed by 
natural selection; because it is never re- 
quired or used by them. The singing of 
savages is a more or less monotonous 
howling, and the females seldom sing at 
all. Savages certainly never choose their 
wives for fine voices, but for rude health, 
and strength, and physical beauty. Sex- 
ual selection could not therefore have de- 
veloped this wonderful power, which only 
comes into play among civilized people. 
It seems as if the organ had been prepared 
in anticipation of the future progress of 
man, since it contains latent capacities 
which are useless to- him in his earlier 
condition. The delicate correlations of 
structure that give it such marvellous 
powers could not therefore have been ac- 
quired by means of natural selection. 


The Origin of some of Man’s Mental Facul- 
ties, by the preservation of Useful Varia- 
tions, not possible. 

Turning to the mind of man, we meet 
with many difficulties in attempting to 
understand, how those mental faculties, 
which are especially human, could have 
been acquired by the preservation of use- 
ful variations. At first sight, it would 
seem that such feelings as those of abstract 
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justice and benevolence could never have 
been so acquired, because they are incom- 
patible with the law of the strongest, 
which is the essence of natural selection. 
But this is, I think, an erroneous view, 
becau:e we must look, not to individuals 
but to societies; and justice and benevo- 
lence, exercised towards members of the 
same tribe, would certainly tend to 
strengthen that tribe, and give it a 
superiority over another in which the 
right of the strongest prevailed, and where 
consequently the weak and the sickly were 
left to perish, and the few strong ruth- 
lessly destroyed the many who were weak- 
er. 
But there is another class of human 
faculties that do not regard our fellow 
men, and which cannot, therefore, be thus 
accounted for. Such are the capacity to 
form ideal conceptions of space and time, 
of eternity and infinity —the capacity for 
intense artistic feelings of pleasure, in form, 
colour, and composition—and for those 
abstract notions of form and number which 
render geometry and arithmetic possible. 
How were all or any of these faculties first 
developed, when they could have been of 
no possible use to man in his early stages 
of barbarism? How could “ natural selec- 
tion,” or survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence, at all favour the 
development of mental powers so entirely 
removed from the material necessities of 
savage men, and which even now, with 
our comparatively high civilization, are, 
in their farthest developments, in advance 
of the age, and appear to have relation 
rather to the future of the race than to its 
actual status ? 


Difficulty as to the Origin of the Moral 


Sense. 


Exactly the same difficulty arises, when 
we endeavour to account for the develop- 
ment of the moral sense or conscience in 
savage man; for although the practice of 
benevolence, honesty, or truth, may have 
been useful to the tribe possessing these 
virtues, that does not at all account for 
the peculiar sanctity, attached to actions 
which each tribe considers right and moral, 
as contrasted with the very different feel- 
ings with which they regard what is merely 
useful. The utilitarian hypothesis (which 
is the theory of natural selection applied 
to the mind) seems inadequate to account 
for the development of the moral sense. 
This subject has been recently much dis- 
cussed, and I will here only give one 
example to illustrate my argument. The 
utilitarian sanction for truthfulness is by 
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no means very powerful or universal. Few 
laws enforce it. No very severe reproba- 
tion follows untruthfulness. In all ages 
and countries, falsehood has been thought 
allowable in love, and laudable in war; 
while, at the present day, it is held to be 
venial by the majority of mankind, in 
trade, commerce, and speculation. A cer- 
tain amount of untruthfulness is a neces- 
sary part of politeness in the east and west 
alike, while even severe moralists have 
held a lie justifiable, to elude an enemy or 
prevent acrime. Such being the difficul- 
ties with which this virtue has had to 
struggle, with so many exceptions to its 
practice, with so many instances in which 
it brought ruin or death to its too ardent 
devotee, how can we believe that consider- 
atious of utility could ever invest it with 
the mysterious sanctity of the highest 
virtue, — could ever induce men to value 
truth for its own sake, and practice it 
regardless of consequences ? 

et, it is a fact, that such a mystical 
sense of wrong does attach to untruthful- 
ness, not only among the higher classes of 
civilized people, but among whole tribes 
of utter savages. Sir Walter Elliott tells 
us (in his paper “On the Characteristics 
of the Population of Central and Southern 
India,” published in the Journal of the 
Ethnological Society of London, vol. i., p. 
107) that the Kurubars and Santals, bar- 
barous hill-tribes of Central India, are 
noted for veracity. It is acommon saying 
that “ a Kurubar always speaks the truth ;” 
and Major Jervis says, “the Santals are 
the most truthful men I ever met with.” 
As a remarkable instance of this quality 
the following fact is given. A number of 
prisoners, taken during the Santal insur- 
rection, were allowed to go free on parole, 
to work at a certain spot for wages. 
After some time cholera attacked them 
and they were obliged to leave, but every 
man of them returned and gave up his 
earnings to the guard. Two hundred 
savages with money in their girdles, walked 
thirty miles back to prison rather than 
break their word! My own experience 
among savages has furnished me with 
similar, although less severely tested, 
instances; and we cannot avoid asking, 
how is it, that in these few cases “ experi- 
ences of utility” have left such an over- 
whelming impression, while in so many 
others they have left none? The experi- 
ences of savage men as regards the utility 
of truth, must, in the long run, be pretty 
nearly equal. How is it, then, that in 
some cases the result is a sanctity which 
overrides all considerations of personal 
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advantage, while in others there is hardly 
a rudiment of such a feeling ? 

The intuitional theory, which I am now 
advocating, explains this by the supposi- 
tion, that there is a feeling —a sense of 
right and wrong —in our nature, antece- 
dent to and independent of experiences of 
utility. Where free play is allowed to the 
relations between man and man, this feel- 
ing attaches itself to those acts of universal 
utility or self-sacrifice, which are the 
products of our affections and sympathies, 
and which we term moral; while it may 
be, and often is perverted, to give the 
same sanction to acts of narrow and con- 
ventional utility which are really immoral, 
—as when the Hindoo will tell a lie, but 
will sooner starve than eat unclean food ; 
and looks upon the marriage of adult 
females as gross immorality. 

The strength of the moral feeling will 
depend upon individual or racial constitu- 
tion, and on education and habit ;— the 
acts to which its sanctions are applied, will 
depend upon how far the simple feelings 
and affections of our nature have been 
modified by custom, by law, or by reli- 

ion. 
It is difficult to conceive that such an 
intense and mystical feeling of right and 
wrong, (so intense as to evercome all ideas 
of personal advantage or utility), could 
have been developed out of accumulated 
ancestral experiences of utility ; and still 
more difficult to understand, how feelings 
developed by one set of utilities, could be 
transferred to acts of which the utility was 

artial, imaginary, or altogether absent. 

ut if a moral sense is an essential part 
of our nature, it is easy to see that its 
sanction may often be given to acts which 
are useless or immoral ;- just as the natural 
appetite for drink, is perverted by the 
drunkard into the means of his destruc- 
tion. 


Summary of the Argument as to the Insuffi- 
ciency of Natural Selection to account for 
the Development of Man. - 

Briefly to resume my argument — I have 
shown that the brain of the lowest savages, 
and, as far as we yet know, of the pre- 
historic races, is little inferior in size to 
that of the highest types of man, and im- 
mensely superior to that of the higher 
animals; while it is universally admitted 
that quantity of brain is one of the most 
important, and probably the most essential, 
of the elements which determine mental 
power. Yet the mental requirements of 
savages, and the faculties actually exer- 
cised by them, are very little above those 
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of animals. The higher feelings of pure 
morality and refined emotion, and the 
power of abstract reasoning and ideal con- 
ception, are useless to them, are rarely if 
ever manifested, and have no important 
relations to their habits, wants, desires, or 
well-being. They possess a mental organ 
beyond their aot 5 Natural Selection 
could only have endowed savage man with 
a brain a little superior to that of an ape, 
whereas he actually possesses one very 
little inferior to that of a philosopher. 

The soft, naked, sensitive skin of man, 
entirely free from the hairy covering which 
is so universal among other mammalia, 
cannot be explained on the theory of nat- 
ural selection. The habits of savages show 
that they feel the want of this covering, 
which is most completely absent in man 
exactly where it is thickest in other ani- 
mals. We have no reason whatever to be- 
lieve, that it could have been hurtful, or 
even useless to primitive man; and, under 
these circumstances, its complete abolition, 
shown by its never reverting in mixed 
breeds, is a demonstration of the agency 
of some other power than the law of the 
survival of the fittest, in the development 
of man from the lower animals. 

Other characters show difficulties of a 
similar kind, though not perhaps in an 
equaldegree. The structure of the human 
foot and hand seem unnecessarily perfect 
for the needs of savage man, in whom 
they are as completely and as humanly de- 
veloped as in the highest races. The 
structure of the human larynx, giving the 
power of speech and of producing musical 
sounds, and especially its extreme develop- 
ment in the female sex, are shown to be 
beyond the needs of savages, and from 
their known habits, impossible to have 
been acquired either by sexual selection, 
or by survival of the fittest. 

The: mind of man offers arguments in 
the same direction, hardly less strong than 
those derived from his bodily structure. 
A number of his mental faculties have no 
relation to his fellow men, or to his mate- 
rial progress. The power of conceiving 
eternity and infinity, and all those purely 
abstract notions of form, number, and har- 
mony, which play so large a part in the 
life of civilized races, are entirely outside 
of the world of thought of the savage, and 
have no influence on his individual ex- 
istence or on that of his tribe. They 
could not, therefore, have been developed 
by any preservation of useful forms of 
thought ; yet we find occasional traces of 
them amidst a low civilization, and at a 
time when they could have had no prac- 
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tical effect an the success of the individual, 
the family, or the race; and the develop- 
ment of a moral sense or conscience by 
similar means is equally inconceivable. 

But, on the other hand, we find that 
every one of these characteristics is neces- 
sary for the full development of human 
nature. The rapid progress of civilization 
under favourable conditions, would not be 
possible, were not the organ of the mind 
of man prepared in advance, fully devel- 
oped as regards size, structure and propor- 
tions, and only needing a few generations 
of use and habit to co-ordinate its com- 
plex functions. The naked and sensitive 
skin, by necessitating clothing and houses, 
would lead to the more rapid development 
of man’s inventive and constructive facul- 
ties; and, by leading to a more refined 
feeling of personal modesty, may have in- 
fluenced, to a considerable extent, his 
moral nature. The erect form of man, by 
freeing the hands from all locomotive uses, 
has been necessary for his intellectual ad- 
vancement; and the extreme perfection 
of his hands, has alone rendered possible 
that excellence in all the arts of civiliza- 
tion which raises him so far above the sav- 
age, and is perhaps but the forerunner of 
a higher intellectual and moral advance- 
ment. The perfection of his vocal organs 
has first led to the formation of articulate 
speech, and then to the development of 
those exquisitely toned sounds, which are 
only appreciated by the higher races, and 
which are probably destined for more ele- 
vated uses and more refined enjoyment, in 
a higher condition than we have yet 
attained to. So, those faculties “which 
enable us to transcend time and space, and 
to realize the wonderful conceptions of 
mathematics and philosophy, or which 
give us an intense yearning for abstract 
truth, (all of which were occasionally 
manifested at such an early period of 
human history as to be far in advance of 
any of the few practical applications which 
have since grown out of them), are evi- 
dently essential to the perfect develop- 
ment of man as a spiritual being, but are 
utterly inconceivable as having been pro- 
duced through the action of a law which 
looks only, and can look only, to the imme- 
diate material welfare of the individual 
or the race. 

The inference I would draw from this 
class of phenomena is, that a superior in- 
telligence has guided the development of 
man in a definite direction, and or a spe- 
cial purpose, just as man guides the devel- 
ment of many animal and vegetable forms. 
The laws of evolution alone would, per- 
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haps, never have produced a grain so well 
adapted to man’s use as wheat and maize ; 
such fruits as the seedless banana and 
bread-fruit ; or such animals as the Guern- 
sey milch cow, or the London dray-horse. 
Yet these so closely resemble the unaided 
productions of nature, that we may well 
imagine a being who has mastered the laws 
of development of organic forms through 
past ages, refusing to believe that any new 
power had been concerned in their produc- 
tion, and scornfully rejecting the theory 
(as my theory will be rejected by many 
who agree with me on other points), that 
in these few cases a controlling intelli- 
. gence had directed the action of the laws 
of variation, multiplication, and survival, 
for his own purposes. We know, however, 
that this has been done; and we must 
therefore admit the possibility that, if we 
are not the highest intelligences in the uni- 
verse, some higher intelligence may have 
directed the process by which the human 
race was developed, by means of more sub- 
tle agencies than we are acquainted with. 
At the sume time I must confess, that this 
theory has the disadvantage of requiring 
the intervention of some distinct indi- 
vidual intelligence, to aid in the production 
of what we can hardly avoid considering 
as the ultimate aim and outcome of all 
organized existence — intellectual, ever- 
advancing, spiritual man. It therefore im- 
plies, that the great laws which govern the 
material universe were insufficient for his 
production, unless we consider (as we may 
fairly re that the controlling action of 
such higher intelligences is a necessary 
part of. those laws, just as the action of all 
surrounding organisms is one .of the 
agencies in organic development. But 
even if my particular view should not be 
the true one, the difficulties I have put for- 
ward remain, and I think prove, that some 
more general and fundamental law under- 
lies that of “natural selection.” The law 
of “unconscious intelligence” pervading 
all organic nature, put forth by Dr. Lay- 
cock and adopted by Mr. Murphy, is such 
alaw; but to my mind it has the double 
disadvantage of being both uniutelligible 
and incapable of any kind of proof. It is 
more probable, that the true law lies too 
keep for us to discover it ; but there seems 
to me to be ample indications that such a 
law does exist, and is probably connected 
with the absolute origin of life and organi- 
zation. 








OF A CORDIAL 


From The Spectator. 
THE PBOSPECT OF A CORDIAL UNDER- 
STANDING WITH AMERICA, 

WE have at length the text of the 
Washington Treaty, or at least of the 
most important part of it,—so far as it 
recites the principles agreed upon by the 
Anglo-American Commissioners for the 
settlement of our chief dispute with that 
country,— and we have: great reason to 
hope that the treaty will be found to con- 
tain the conditions of a permanent and 
cordial understanding between the two 
countries. To our minds the Foreign 
Office deserves great credit for having 
agreed to conditions so frank and explicit, 
— conditions involving no kind of humil- 
iation, indeed, as we hold, singularly just 
and wise, and yet involving enough sacri- 
fice of pride, as it will probably seem to 
some, to demand some effort anda good 
deal of the truest kind of self-respect. In 
the first place, the British Government, 
through its Commissioners, has frankly 
expressed regret at the occurrence of the 
incidents complained of by the United 
States. This was certainly both cour- 
ageous and wise. It does notin any sense 
prejudge the question of our responsibility 
for the escape of the Confederate cruisers 
from British ports, for it is obvious that 
it is quite competent to us, or anybody 
else, to regret, and regret very heartily, 
events, which it would also have been 
quite impossible to prevent. Nor does 
such an expression of regret seem to us in 
any degree a gratuitous and forced devia- 
tion from the natural line of conduct ap- 
propriate for a great State, even granting 
that we were really quite without respon- 
sibility for any of those events. For our 
Foreign Enlistment Act was and is a dec- 
laration on our part that itis a part of 
the true purpose and policy of England to 
prevent, so far as possible, exactly the 
class of events for which we have now ex- 
pressed regret; and it can never be un- 
worthy even of the greatest Power to de- 
clare her sorrow that she has not succeed- 
ed in doing effectually what her law re- 
quires her to do at all. What is more, we 
at least, have always asserted that it was 
as great a misfortune for England as for 
the United States, that cruisers continued 
to escape from English ports and so great- 
ly annoyed the commerce of a belligerent 
power. That was a precedent which it is 
quite certain would be followed, and fol- 
lowed at great cost to ourselves, whenever 
we may be at war again; and the more 
completely we may have succeeded in 


demonstrating now that no precautions 
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which we could have taken could have 
been successful, the more completely shall 
we be confuted out of our own mouths in 
complaining, then, that cruisers intended 
to prey upon our commerce should have 
been permitted by other Powers to escape 
from their ports. This will not, therefore, 
be on our part a mere expression of disin- 
terested regret that one of our most im- 

rtant municipal laws should have proved 
inefficient ; it will be a fresh argument in 
our mouths to prove that we have a fair 
right to demand from any other neutral 
the same evidence of sincerity of purpose 
which we have thus ourselves given. 
While we maintain, then, that such a ex- 
pression of regret was not only legitimate 
and dignified, but even defensible on the 
lowest, because the most self-interested, 
motive, we should also contend that there 
is a certain fitness in any act which will, 
without insincerity or compromise of our 
rights, assume to the mind of the people 
of the United States the form of an apol- 
ogy. An apology, no doubt, seems to imply 
something of responsibility and culpability, 
some consciousness of a fault of omission if 
not of commission ; and, as we have shown, 
the question of responsibility is really not 
involved in what our Commissioners have 
said, and may be decided by the arbitra- 
tors to whom it is to be referred entirely 
in our favour. Still, however that may 


be, nobody can deny that there was 


enough of carelessness about the conduct 
of Government in relation to at least one 
of these cruisers, and enough of loudly- 
expressed class-sympathy with the cruisers, 
and of equally loudly-expressed antipathy 
to the American national cause, to afford 
a popular justification for the intense ir- 
ritation felt in the United States; and 
therefore it seems to us quite right that 
in relation to any purely formal issue be- 
tween us, we should even strain a point 
to decide against ourselves and in their 
favour. Supposing it were a question be- 
tween expressing regret at the risk of re- 
gret being misinterpreted by the American 
people to mean self-reproach, and not ex- 
‘ween. regret at the risk of that reticence 

eing misinterpreted by the American peo- 
ple to mean entire indifference to the mis- 
chiefs caused by the escape of the cruisers, 
we think we were bound in candour and 
honour to run the first risk rather than the 
second ; for self-reproach ought certainly 
to be less foreign to us in this matter than 
~ indifference. We conclude, there- 

ore, that in relation to the point most 
likely to excite unfavourable comment,— 
the frank expression of regret by our 


Commissioners at what occurred,— our 
Government have shown courage and wis- 
dom, and taken the only course likely to 
heal the wound completely, by sacrificing 
all unworthy pride and reserve. ; 
On all the other points, the solution ar- 
rived at by the Commission seems to us 
uite unexceptionable. For the actual ad- 

judication of the Alabama claims, a Com- 
|mission of five persons, one appointed by 
| the British and one by the American Gov- 
ernment, and the three others by the King 
of Italy, the President of the Swiss Confed- 
eration, and the Emperor of Brazil, is to be 
| appointed, with power either to decide final- 
ly for themselves on the question of dam- 
ages in a lump sum, or to refer the details 
of such damages to a Board of Assessors 
sitting in the United States, of whom one 
is to be appointed by the President, one by 
the Queen, and one by the Italian Envoy 
in Washington. The principle agreed on 
for the assessment of damages is contained 
in the following very important passage 
of the treaty : — 


‘* A neutral Government is bound (1), to use 
due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, 
or equipping within its jurisdiction of any ves- 
sel which it has reasonable ground to believe is 
intended to cruise or to carry on war aguinst a 
Power with which it is at peace, and also to use 
like diligence to prevent the departure from its 
jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise or 
carry on war as above, such vessel having been 
specially adapted in whole or in part within 
such jurisdiction to warlike use; (2), not to per- 
mit or suffer either belligerent to make use of 
its ports or waters as the base of naval opera- 
tions against the other, or fur the purpose of re- 
newal or augmentation of military supplies, or 
arms, or recruitment of men; (3), to exercise 
due diligence in its own ports and waters, and, 
as to all persons within its jurisdiction, to pre- 
vent any violation of the foregoing obligations 
and duties. Her Britannic Majesty has com- 
manded her Commissioners to declare her Gov- 
ernment cannot assent to the foregoing rules as 
a statement of the principles of international 
law which were in force at the time when the 
elaims arose; but in order to evince a desire of 
strengthening friendly relations between tha 
two countries, and of making satisfactory pro- 
vision for the future, her Government agrees 
that in deciding questions arising out of these 
claims the arbitrators shall assume the Govern- 
ment had undertaken to act upon principles set 
forth in these rules. The contracting parties 
agree to observe these rules between themselves 
in future, and to bring them to the knowledge 
of other maritime Powers, inviting them to ac- 
cede to them.”’ 


This solution of the difficulty we regard 
with the most unfeigned satisfaction. On 
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the one hand, no one who had looked into 
the international law of the matter could 
admit fora moment that these principles 
were the actual principles recognized by 


‘the practice of nations. On the other 


hand, no one could deny the enormous de- 
sirability that any nation possessed of a 
great commercial marine should get such 

rinciples as these acknowledged for the 
uture. It seemed but too likely that in 
contending for our own undeniable rights 
in the past, we might. be injuring most 
seriously our prospects for the future. By 
the concession now made we have avoided 
this most dangerous error, and secured 
ourselves, as far as possible, from any re- 
taliation by the United States, for the 
raids of the Alabama and her consorts. 
At the same time, we think it most likely 
that under the terms now agreed upon,— 
the recognition that it was- our duty to 
use “due diligence,” not “the utmost dil- 
igence,” as had been reported,— it will be 
hard to prove our responsibility for the 
escape of any one of the cruisers except 
the Alabama alone. 

On the whole, we congratulate Lord 
Granville on having taken a bold and a 
most important step towards a genuine 
understanding with the United States,— a 
Power with whom any grave misunder- 
standing of ours must be pure and un- 
alloyed evil, a source of bitterness between 
kindred, a chronic danger of the worst 
kind to both peoples, a terrible stimulus 
to disaffection in Ireland, a stroke of par- 
alysis to England in Europe; in short, an 
accumulation of all sorts of dangers, with- 
out a single counterbalancing good. It is 
the first principle of a healthy foreign pol- 
icy for England to have a cordial oh ot 
standing with America. All our common 


' political objects are akin; we have much 


to learn from America, America has much 
to learn from us, and all experience has 
proved that when the attitude of the two 
7 is hostile, instead of learning from 
each other, we are too apt to read our 
lessons backwards. Nor is it possible for 
England to exercise the wholesome and 
pacific influence which she naturally pos- 
sesses in Europe without being relieved 
from all anxiety concerning America. 
Even now there are rumours of the rest- 
lessness of Russia,— of her wish to attack 
Austria while conciliating Turkey, if so be 
that Germany and England would permit, 
—which, if there be any truth in them, 
must make our foreign Office extremely 
anxious. Austria once fairly beaten, the 
road to Constantinople would be open to 


Russia, and this nobody understands bet-' 
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ter than the English diplomatists. Yet 
even if these rumours were true, we could 
not use our influence to any purpose to 
restrain Russia, while America is ready to 
seize the moment of our weakness to de- 
mand what terms she will at the point of 
the sword. A sound foreign policy for 
England must always rest on the basis of 
a hearty alliance, if not co-operation with 
America; and to obtain this, therefore, at 
any honourable price, should be the first 
object of English statesmanship. 


From The Saturday Review 
THE TREATY WITH AMERICA. 


Tue President of the United States, 
having previously summoned an extraor- 
dinary Session for the purpose of consider- 
ing the conclusions of the Joint Commis- 
sion, is now able to submit to the Senate 
the Treaty which has been concluded. It 
proves to be an absolute surrender of 
every point for which successive English 
Governments have contended. It com- 
mences with the humble apology which 
was demanded in vain by Mr. Sumner and 
Mr. Fish ; and the English Commissioners, 
as if for the express purpose of humiliat- 
ing their country, have committed the 
blunder of declaring that the law which 
they recognize for the purpose of compen- 
sation was not in force when the supposed 
liability was incurred. A penalty inflicted 
for the breach of a legal obligation would 
have been comparatively endurable. The 
excuse for their inconsistency is founded 
on the professed desire of the English 
Government to cultivate friendly relations 
with the United States. A thinner veil 
could not have been woven to disguise the 
true motive of unqualified submission. It 
is not easy to understand the imminence 
of the danger which seems to have fright- 
ened the Commissioners. At the worst 
the American Government could only 
have threatened a lawless invasion of Can- 
ada; and it is not likely that so coarse a 
menace was used to accelerate the nego- 
tiation. If any patriotic American desires 
fully to appreciate the triumph of his 
country, he has only to contrast the 
Treaty with the despatches of Lord Rus- 
sel and Lord Clarendon, and above all 
with Mr. Bernard’s excellent treatise, 
which from this time is obsolete. It is 
not surprising either that Mr. Sumner 
expresses general satisfaction with the 
Treaty, or that he thinks it practicable to 
inflict on England the additional affront of 
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making the arbitration exclusively one- 
sided. Perhaps the more generous section 
of his countrymen will be satisfied with 
the ample revenge which they have se- 
cured for all real and imaginary offences. 
As the removal of Mr. Sumner from 
the office of Chairman of Foreign Rela- 
tions proves that the President is sup- 
rted by a grog | in the Senate, there 
is every reason to believe that the Con- 
vention will be ratified. Circumstances 
have changed since the vexatious rejection 
of Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s Treaty. In 
1869, when Mr. Seward shared the pro- 
found unpopularity of Mr. Andrew John- 
son, chronic ill-will to England was stimu- 
lated by unwillingness to allow the outgo- 
ing Administration the credit of effectin 
a settlement of the dispute. Gene 
Grant and Mr. Hamilton Fish have on 
more than one occasion displayed an ex- 
acting and unfriendly spirit in dealing with 
the Alabama controversy; but their late 
proceedings seem to prove that they have 
the good sense to prefer a substantial vic- 
tory to any political advantage which they 
might secure by keeping the quarrel open. 
As the English Commissioners consented 
to surrender the main point in dispute, 
the President’s Government can scarcely 
be blamed for adopting their decision. In 
the arrangement of a compromise, or of a 
submission, the party who is less eager for 
an adjustment enjoys an undoubted supe- 
riority. In the United States the possi- 
bility of a rupture with England involved 
a mere disturbance of commercial credit ; 
and in popular estimation the incon- 
venience was overbalanced by the hope 
that war might result in territorial ag- 
andizement. Englishmen, on the other 
and, have cultivated for many years a 
genuine love of peace which is neither 
shared nor understood by any other civil- 
ized community ; nor could it be forgotten 
that a struggle in Canada would be con- 
ducted under the most unfavourable con- 
ditions. There was nothing to gain, and 
much to lose, in a conflict with the United 
States; and the hostile feeling which so 
largely affects American politics has never 
been reciprocated in Sechend. The great 
majority of the people, having neither 
leisure nor inclination for the study of 
questions of international law, have prob- 
ably received a vague impression that the 
persistent complaints of American speak- 
ers and writers must have had more or 
less foundation ; and the present Govern- 
ment is not especially susceptible on deli- 
cate points of honour. Mr. Gladstone has, 
since the final overthrow of the Southern 





Confederacy, felt and expressed the deep- 
est remorse for the sympathy with which 
he regarded their heroic efforts when they 
seemed likely to win. Lord Stanley an 
Lord Clarendon have, by their large con- 
cessions to the exigency of Mr. Seward 
and Mr. Reverdy Johnson, prepared gen- 
eral opinion for the ultimate prevalence of 
the American demands. 

The additional quarrel with respect to 
the fisheries, which has recently been fast- 
ened on England and Canada, unexpected- 
ly gave an opening for fresh negotiations 
in the matter of the Alabama. To Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton’s proposal of a Commission 
on the fishery question the Secretary of 
State sented, y a suggestion that the 
same machinery should be used to pre- 
pare the way for a settlement of the still 
more serious dispute. When England 
was a self-asserting and perhaps a pugna- 
cious Power, the overture oul not have 
been readily accepted. It was known 
from Mr. Fish’s notorious despatch to 
Lord Clarendon, and from the President’s 
last Message to Congress, that the Ameri- 
can demands had been extended even be- 
yond the limits which were defined by Mr. 
Sumner; but the Ministers probably only 
wished to find a decent excuse for givin 
way, and a Commission might be ell ste 
to give a kind of judicial colour to a pre- 
determined surrender. Like the confer- 
ence of three months ago, the Commis- 
sioners met without any foregone conclu- 
sion, but with a result which might be 
easily foreseen, as it was involved in the 
terms of their appointment. There could 
be no objection to their concurrence ina 
gg alteration of international law. 

imes and circumstances have changed ; 
and it may perhaps be expedient to im- 
pose on neutrals a further restriction in 
their dealings with belligerents. Many 
politicians hold that the prohibition of the 
equipment of vessels which may after- 
wards be armed as cruisers would be 
highly valuable if England were a princi- 
pal in a maritime war. It is agreed on all 

ands that, according to the existing law, 
an armed vessel fit for service cannot be 
lawfully allowed to issue from a neutral 
port; and throughout the A/abama con- 
troversy the English Government ad- 
mitted, perhaps with an excess of candour, 
that on sufficient evidence the ship might 
have been prevented from leaving the 
Mersey. The subsequent judgment of the 
Court of Exchequer threw a doubt on the 
soundness of the opinions of Lord Russell’s 
law advisers; but the Americans may fair- 
ly rely in argument on the virtual acknowl- 
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edgment of the legitimacy of their pe 
tests. In his long correspondence with Mr. 
Adams Lord Russell clearly proved that 
according to European and American pre- 
cedents the English Government was not 
responsible for the escape of the Alabama, 
but it was impossible to fall back on a po- 
sition which had been abandoned by his 
successors at the Foreign Office. 

The sting of the Convention, apart 
from considerations of national honour 
and self-respect, lies in the retrospective 
effect which is given to the new pro- 
vision of international law. There is 
much difference of opinion as to the 
soundness of the policy embodied in the 
Declaration of Paris; and it has been 
contended that the maritime power of 
England is diminished by the rule that free 
bottoms make free goods; but it has never 
been alleged that the Declaration involved 
any compromise of national dignity. If 
the old rule had been enforced during the 
Crimean war, a demand that enemy’s 
goods captured in neutral vessels should 
be restored would have been summarily 
rejected. The deliberate change of the 
law implied that the right of capture ex- 
isted up to the date of the Declaration. 
It appears that the Commissioners, having 
agreed on a certain proposition of law, 
have further note E that the Alabama 

uestion shall be determined in con- 
ormity with the new enactment. It 
would have been a simpler course to state 
that the conduct of the English Govern- 
ment in the Alabama case was a breach of 
international law; but the English Com- 
missioners may be excused for preferring a 
form of expression which partially veils 
the real character of their Secon The 
machinery which they have provided for 
determining the claims is highly decorous, 
and even ornamental. It is pare 
pleasanter to be fined by a Court of Kings 
and Presidents of Republics than by a 
vulgar Board of arbitrators. It is not 
knewn whether the Emperor of Brazil can 
command the services of accomplished 
jurists among his own subjects ; but there 
can be no doubt that the Governments 
which have been selected to give dignity 
to the arrangement will take care that 
they are respectably represented at Wash- 
ington. A difficulty arising from the pos- 
sible refusal of the house of Representa- 
tives to vote any money which may be 
required may perhaps cause future compli- 
cations. 
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The second Convention is properly 
made subject to the ratification of the 
Canadian Parliament, as well as of the Im- 
perial Government; but it may be sup- 
posed that Sir John Macdonald represents 
the feeling and opinions of his fellow-colo- 
nists. In this case also the Government 
of the United States has succeeded in its 
main contention. Americans are hence- 
forth to be allowed an equal right in the 
Canadian fisheries, and the inhabitants of 
the Dominion are on their side admitted to 
a share in the fisheries in the North-East- 
ern States. As the reciprocal privileges are 
confessedly of unequal value the American 
Government is to pay to Canada a sum to 
be determined by arbitration ; and it may 
be hoped that the Canadian Parliament 
will apply the amount in some form to the 
benefit of the districts which are immedi- 
ately interested in the fisheries. The dis- 
pute which is now to be settled in favour 
of the Americans dates from the close of 
the war of 1812, which had terminated the 
rights of fishing enjoyed before the Revo- 
lution and preserved by the Treaty of 
1783. In the late negotiations the Ameri- 
cans have contended that their vested in- 
terest in the fisheries was not a mere mat- 
ter of contract, but rather a property 
analogous to territorial ownership; but it 
seems clear that a covenant is merely a 
covenant, and by the Treaty of 1818, in 
which the right of fishing was conceded as 
part of an arrangement for commercial in- 
tercourse, the claim of a prior right was 
virtually abandoned. As the Canadians 
have borne with the interference of the 
American fishermen during the greater 
part of the interval since the e-tablish- 
ment of the Republic, there is no reason to 
suppose that they will suffer any intoler- 
able hardship. The maintenance of the 
exclusive right to the fisheries might pos- 
sibly have been useful as an equivalent to 
be conceded for some future commercial 
concession; but there can be no doubt 
that American legislation is tending in the 
direction of Free-trade, and that the 
former intercourse will be revived, not 
as an act of liberality, but for the obvious 
benefit of the United States. The ar- 


rangements for settling the San Juan dis- 
pute, which has been revived by the 
American Government, are not yet known. 
An open arbitration would be the most 
satisfactory method of securing, in one 
instance at least, the interest and honour 
of England. 
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From The Economist. 
THE AMERICAN TREATY. 


Tue American treaty, of which we have 
at last what we may fairly accept as an 
official text, is one to which exception is 
very likely to be taken by the sticklers for 
the letter of the old international law, and 
to which exception is certain to be taken 
by politicians of the type of Mr. Roebuck, 
who have made it their object to snub 
America, and to disappoint her pretensions 
in every way. But so far as we are able 
to judge of its provisions, it seems to us a 
wise and cautious treaty, which, though it 
enlarges the international obligations of 
neutrals in the time of war,— the strictly 
international obligations, we mean, as dis- 
tinguished from those municipal obliga- 
tions which England and most other na- 
tions have assumed because they feared to 
assert fully their theoretic international 
rights,— does not really enlarge the scope 
of those practical duties which “ good com- 
ity ” entitles a belligerent nation to ex- 
pect from a friendly nation which keeps 
out of the quarrel. In short, our view is 
that the principles which the treaty ac- 
cepts were already, though not principles 
of admitted international obligation, the | 
principles which practically governed all 
sincere neutrals in their relations with 
belligerents, and that it is just as well to 
formulate these principles and agree to 
recognize them reciprocally in all our re- 
lations with the United States, — and in- 
deed with every other maritime Power 
which will accede to them,— for the future. 
It may be thought that in agreeing to be 
bound in relation to the past by obligations 
which we had not then recognized, even 
though in our own home legislation we 
had tried to enforce them upon ourselves, 
we are making too much concession to the 
United States. But for those who look at 
the dispute as practical statesmen, nothing 
can be clearer than that we should have 
endeavoured to enforce on the United 
States, had the case been ours, precisely 
the kind of principles by which the United 
States wish to judge us; and that, on the 
whole, it is very reasonable, and for our 
own advantage, that neutrals should be 
bound by those rules. “A neutral Gov- 
ernment is bound to use due diligence to 
prevent the fitting out, arming or equi 
ping within its jurisdiction of any vessel 
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above, such vessel having been ~ sap 4 
adapted, in whole or in part, within suc 

jurisdiction to warlike use.” Well, it is 
quite true, as the British Government as- 
serts, that these were not principles of in- 
ternational law “in force at the time the. 
claims came into existence;” but if they 
were not more or less recognized as the 
= es, action, the arrest of the - 
celebrated s by the voluntary act of 
the Government was a most unjustifiable 
proceeding. The simple fact is that we 
acted long ago, so far as we could, on the 
rinciples which we now formally accept 
or the future; and the only result of re- 
fusing to allow our past policy to be inter- 
nationally judged by those principles, 
would be that we should have seemed to 
the United States to have been taking 
shelter under a legal distinction, almost a 
legal quibble, from the legitimate conse- 
quences of principles virtually admitted 
by ourselves, and often more or less en- 
forced by us upon others. It was far 
manlier and wiser to agree at once to have 
our conduct in relation to the escape of the 
cruisers measured by the principles which 
we ourselves admitted as at the founda- 
tion of our municipal law in the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. And we are quite sure 
that England and America, in acceptin 
for the future the reciprocal internationa 
obligation to use “due diligence’ to pre- 
vent the escape of such cruisers, have 
taken a very long step towards cordial re- 
lations, and what is more, taken a very 
considerable precaution against the danger 
of having our own commerce swept from 
the sea whenever we may be next at war, 
by similar cruisers issuing from American 
ports. 

The conditions proposed for the assess- 
ment of the damages (if any) payable by 
us for want of due diligence in relation to 
the Alabama and her consorts, seem per- 
fectly equitable. Commissioners named 
by the President, the Queen, the King of 
Italy, the President of the Swiss Confeder- 
ation, and the Emperor of Brazil, will be 
as fair a tribunal as we could wish for. 
No doubt we shall have to pay for the dam- 
ages caused by the Alabama herself, against 
the escape of which it will be hard to show 
that we used “due diligence,’ and for the 
ships destroyed by which accordingly we 
shall probably be required to give compen- 


which it has reasonable grounds to believe | sation. There is, however, no sign of any 
is intended to cruise or carry on war with | intention on the part of the United States 


a Power with which it is at peace, and) 
also to use like diligence to prevent the | 


to claim damages for any indirect mischief 
done to their commerce — e.g., the loss of 


departure from its jurisdiction of any ves-| profit by shipowners, in consequence of 
sel intended to cruise or carry on war as’ the alarm caused by the Alabama and her 
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consorts, — and we feel little doubt that 
the United States have virtually agreed 
to give up all claims of that kind, for 
which there could really be no proper mea- 
sure, and which might therefore be swelled 
to an indefinite extent. On the whole, 
though the arrangement proposed will al- 
most certainly issue in the payment of a 
considerable sum of money by Great Brit- 
ain, we regard the treaty with satisfaction, 
and shall consider the fine as anything but 
wasted if it brings about a hearty under- 
standing with the United States, and im- 
poses on maritime neutrals the necessity 
of making stricter provisions for the arrest 
of such cruisers as the Alabama and her 
consorts in future. 


From The Spectator, 
THE DISESTABLISHMENT DEBATE, 


Mr. MrAtx and Mr. Leatham represent 
respectively the statesmanlike and the 
rhetorical arguments that may be urged 
for the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church of England; and of 
both of them it may be said that there is 
an indéfinable want somewhere, — not of 
intellectual ability, not of earnest personal 
conviction, not of pungent expression, but 
one which produces the effect of a want of 
faith in the popular forces behind them, 
and therefore diminishes the moral effect 
of their speeches, giving to very considera- 
ble efforts the air of partial failure. In 
both speeches, with all their high measure 
of success, there was a marked absence of 
what, for want of a better word, is usually 
called popular weight, —not conviction, or 
breadth of view, or taking and effective 
form, — but that sense of uttering the full 
and urgent belief of a large and increasing 
multitude which often vivifies a very poor 
speech into importance, and the absence 
of which will sometimes make a very able 
speech dwindle into comparative insignifi- 
cance. Now, Mr. Miall and Mr. Leatham 
gave, on the contrary, the air of striving 
in their own inner minds to believe that 
their principles had taken a vastly greater 
hold on the imagination of the nation than 
they really had; and when Mr. Miall con- 
cluded his brief reply by emphatically 
ewes the near triumph of his cause, 
1e gave the impression of a prophet who 
was striving to make up by the intensity 
of his personal faith for a certain sense of 
disappointment in relation to the visible 
and earthly signs of any approaching fulfil- 
ment of his prophecy. 
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No doubt there were strong points in 
Mr. Miall’s speech. He was strong in his 
picture of the evils produced by the Act 
of Uniformity, though we do not see that 
these evils are in any respect diminished 
by disestablishment, at least for such 
Churches, — and they include the Roman 
Catholic and the Scotch Churches, as well 
as many of the English sects, — which 
have a dogmatic basis. He was strong, 
too, in his picture of the mischievous effect 

roduced on the ecclesiastical dignitaries 

y their powerful worldly position, and 
their consequent regard to worldly consid- 
erations. No one can doubt that our 
Bishops are, on the religious side at least, 
our weak point,—though as considered 
from another side, — the side of tempering 
and moderating those instincts of sacerdo- 
tal ambition and spiritual pride which do 
so much mischief in Churches unconnected 
with the State, —they may be arguments 
for an Establishment. And again, Mr. 
Miall of course made a strong point when 
he insisted on the sense of inequality which 
the connection of the State with any par- 
ticular Church necessarily introduces into 
religious feelings, — for without that sense 
of inequality there would not, in fact, be a 
party for disestablishment and disendow- 
ment at all. But then, on all these points 
Mr. Miall is open to reply. As regards 
subscriptions imposed by the Act of Uni- 
formity, we have already remarked that, 
bad as they are, there is no change for the 
better in the transition to a voluntary 
Church which also imposes dogmatic tests, 
and we may add that we should have far 
stronger hopes of the abolition of all 
purely dogmatic tests by the State Church, 
than of their abolition by the greater num- 
ber of voluntary sects now existing, and 
still more, by those which would exist if 
the Church were to split into three or 
four sectarian fragments. Again, as re- 
gards the worldliness or secularization of 
religion caused by the relation of the 
Church to the State we may fairly ask if 
it is not more than compensated by the 
higher tone in dealing with the affairs of 
the State itself almost necessarily derived 
from the frequent discussion of higher and 
less tangible interests. Compare the tone 
of our Legislature with that of the Ameri- 
can Congress, or any of our Colonial Leg- 
islatures, and can it for a moment be de- 
nied that if the spiritual tone of our 
Church suffers something in purity and 
disinterestedness by the alliance, the tone 
of our Parliament gains something by the 
same alliance? Has not the perpetual 
intrusion of higher interests into Parlia- 
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mentary debate an evident and real effect 
in raisi:-g the moral standard of our legis- 
lators, and widening the horizon of their 
thoughts? Is there not in the debates of 
Colonial Parliaments and of Congress an 
air of earthy, almost drossy, self-interest, 
a flavour of commonness, which arises, if 
not wholly, certainly in part, from this 
extreme and unnatural division between 
secular and spiritual interests? For un- 
natural such a division certainly is, what- 
ever may be said, and justly said, as to 
the growing tendency to force on such a 
division as the only mode of escape from 
difficulties of a most obvious kind. The 
theory of politics is really as much bound 
up with spiritual considerations as the 
philosophy of history, and no competent 
writer ever yet pretended to treat history 
adequately without the introduction of 
religious criticism. The secularization of 
politics is a mere expedient for getting rid 
of the difficulty caused by the wide diver- 
gencies of mind about religion to be found 
in any modern State, and it is an expedi- 
ent which has at least as many dangers 
and mischiefs of its own as the one which 
we have hitherto adopted in England, — 
the selection of a widely comprehensive 
Church by the State as its representative 
in all spiritual affairs. Nobody can deny 
that the favourite modern fiction of draw- 
ing, or attempting to draw, a strong dis- 
tinction between secular and spiritual 
things, has necessarily resulted too often 
in shutting our eyes very tightly to the 
spiritual elements really present in secular 
affairs, and this simply from the difficulty 
which arises in dealing with them if you 
recognize their presence at all. No part 
ot Mr. Miall’s speech was weaker than his 
reference to the differences of last session 
with regard to Education, and his assump- 
tion that if there had been no Established 
Church, those differences could not have 
appeared. In point of fact, those differ- 
ences arose from the genuine belief of 
Englishmen that spiritual teaching is an 
essential part of all good elementary edu- 
cation, and this belief would not have been 
the less, but perhaps even the more mani- 
fest, had there been no State Church at 
all to distract the public attention from 
the genuinely religious difficulty and turn 
it upon the social and political jealousies 
to which the existence of that Church 
gives rise. And even as to Mr. Miall’s 
chief argument,—the inequalities which 
necessarily arise out of the alliance be- 
tween Church and State,—is there not 
this answer, that these inequalities, — real 
evils though they are,—are no more of 
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injustices, probably not so much, as the 
social inequalities which spring from the 
recognition of hereditary rank? Indeed, 
the latter, if they still answer a good pur- 
pose at all, answer one far less obviously 
good than the State Church, which does, 
at least, aim at providing every destitute 
parish in England with some spiritual 
assistance and help. Yet the religious 
Dissenters have not yet joined the ranks 
of the theoretic Republicans, and de- 
manded the extinction of all titles and 
ranks in the State. Till we abolish the 
Peers and the Crown for the sake of re- 
moving every trace of social inequality, it 
seems rather fastidious to harp so much on 
the necessity of abolishing a State Church 
solely for the sake of extinguishing every 
trace of religious inequality. 

But Mr. Miall will probably say that 
there is a greater evil in adulterating so 
pure an element of our nature as the de- 
sire for Truth with the low motives apper- 
taining to the love of social position, than 
there is in exciting these motives in rela- 
tion to the more ordinary and meaner 
parts of our nature,— that if there is one 
region rather than another on which you 
should try to hold the balance evenly, so 
as to leave the soul perfectly free to follow 
its own highest impulses, it is in relation 
to the pursuit of religious truth. And we 
agree with him. But is there the least 
chance that the disestablishment of the 
Church of England would eradicate those 
distinctions of caste and fashion and social 
grade which now influence and adulterate 
the desire for truth? Is it not certain 
that the Churches of the higher sections of 
society would still have these spurious ad- 
vantages over the Churches of the less cul- 
tivated sections? It is not certain that 
the Wesleyan and Baptist and Evangelical 
Churches would still labour under a great 
disadvantage as compared with the high- 
ceremonial Churches on the one side, and 
the latitudinarian Churches on the other? 
For our parts, we do not believe that any 
conjuring can extinguish the alloys which 
enter into the religious nature of man, and 
when you have done all the mischief which 
the disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Church would do, you would find the 
worldly motives attracting to one Church 
rather than another probably as strong as 
ever at the end. 

It seems to us that Mr. Disraeli, in his 
otherwise really very dull speech, struck 
the true note when he i +— to a very 
different remedy from Mr. Miall’s, — when 
he said that though it was quite true that 
the nation had outgrown the Church, fifty 
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years ago the nation had outgrown the 
State, and that no one thought that a rea- 
son for disestablishing the State. Was 
there not, he hinted, precisely the same 
remedy now? Could not the Church be 
widened so as to again comprehend the 
larger part of the nation, instead of mak- 
ing the growth of the nation a reason for 
rending the Church in sunder? We con- 
fess that this is the solution to which we 
still look, and look hopefully. It may be 
uite true, as Mr. Miall said, that the 

hurch has not carried into our rural 
parishes as much “sweetness and light” 
as we might have hoped; but it is also 
true, as Sir Roundell Palmer said, that it 
has done not a little to sweeten and en- 
lighten the bare and rugged lot of the peo- 
ple of those rural parishes, and that if its 
influence were withdrawn their condition 
would be far worse than it nowis. And 
one thing is certain. If the Church does 
her work imperfectly, she does it less im- 
perfectly than she did, and that this is 
greatly owing to the competition -of the 
Dissenters. Disestablish the Church, and 
we doubt if the competition of the various 
sects among themselves would be half as 
serious and energetic as is the competition 
of these sects with the Establishment now. 
If you want a really energetic and health 
competition you must have a standard, 
and a conspicuous standard, of comparison. 
What would the Opposition be without a 
Government? You must have one bod 
which bears a greater burden of responsi- 
bility, has a higher opportunity of success, 
and a greater culpability in case of failure, 
than the others, if you would have real and 
efficient competition. Is it not certain that 
what Dissenters now aim at is to discharge 
their responsibilities so as to surpass the 
Church in faithfulness, and that they think 
comparatively little of each other? We 
should lose this advantage,— and it is a 
very great one,— if we destroy the one body 
on which the State imposes a heavy respon- 
sibility, even if it also bestow on it a certain 
casual dignity ; and we do not see what 
we should gain except a vicious enhance- 
ment of that spurious and artificial dis- 
tinction between things spiritual and secu- 
lar, which is even now beginnin to falsif 
= landmarks of our social an political 
ife. 
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From The Examiner. 
THE DISESTABLISHMENT DEBATE, 


THE small phalanx that supported Mr. 
Miall in his attack on the Church of Eng- 
land is the true Jeader of the liberal party, 
and will, in a very short time, be the van 
of a conquering host. Mr. Miall did not 
meet greater encouragement in his first 
assault on the Irish Church, but he has 
lived to see his views triumphant, and to 
begin the mightier struggle at home. The 
ultimate certainty of his victory might be 
gathered from the admission of his oppo- 
nents. One of the ablest and fairest, who 
has won the right to appear as champion 
of State Churches, by his renunciation of 
the great prize of his profession and the 
crowning ambition of his life, admitted 
that a State Church could not be created, 
but said we ought to be thankful that it was 
set up at a more favourable time, on ac- 
count of the inestimable good it has done. 
This would be a powerful argument if the 

roposal were to abolish the Church, but 
it is really out of place when the question 
is simply of withdrawing from it State 
support. If religion has no inherent vi- 
tality, then we may boldly contend it does 
not deserve the aid of the State; if it has 
such vitality, it needs no other help. Ex- 
perience in Scotland, England, America, 
and the colonies abundantly demonstrates 
that Churches thrive, as might be expected, 
better without than with subsidies from 
the State. Sir Roundell Palmer has failed 
to show his great logical acumen, in sup- 

osing that the Church would be destroyed 
“ disestablishment. The thankfulness 
felt by the learned apologist of the 
Church, that an institution, alien to the 
spirit of the age, should have been set up 
in the olden times, arises from the circum- 
stance that his reverential disposition is 
excited by the relics of the past, rather 
than by the mighty destinies of the future. 
But even he, whose eyes look backward, 
recognizes that a State Church is not in 
harmony with the tendencies of modern 
society, and that its only strength is the 
prestige of an established institution. 

Such a conclusion is indeed irresistible. 
The separation of Church and State must 
become a watchword of the Liberal party, 
simply because it is always the first to rec- 
ognize the changes demanded by the prog- 


ress of society. History exhibits to us in 


the growth of nations a fact analogous to 
what is found in the development of ani- 
mals — what physiologists call differentia- 
tion of function. The conversion of the 
front legs into arms, and of the forefeet 
into hands, illustrates the process and the 
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advantages of it. Originally the state dis- 
charged not only those duties that we now 
regard as coming exclusively within its 
sphere, but it acted as moral inquisitor and 
spiritual director. The government of the 

ews, Greeks, and Romans was based upon 
this confusion. At the same time, the gov- 
ernment was not composed of statesmen 
merely, but partly also of hierophants. It 
was but slowly that the idea, “Render un- 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s,” was 
worked out. For it must be remembered 
that religion was a question of ceremony 
more than of creed. The mythology of 
both Greeks and Romans was fluctuating 
and undefined ; the bond of unity was the 
community of sacrifice and sacred rites. 
Unanimity was as easy as compliance with 
the rules of etiquette, and only a few ec- 
centric individuals would make any fuss 
about conformity to the national worship. 
But when the great change came, when 
circumcision no longer made the Jew, but 
piety and a new faith, when the vesture 
of religion ceased to be outward rites, and 
became an inward spirit or belief, then 
began the dissolution of the old framework 
of society. The State had to reconstitute 
itself anew, and, limiting itself to purely 
secular work, to do far more in that depart- 
ment than had ever been done before. It 
could not control men’s consciences as it 
had done their Pagan ceremonies, and its 
true course was to leave that subject alone. 
This was the only peaceable, the only pos- 
sible solution of the religious difficulty, 
which sooner or later every nation must 
imitate. Yet what infinite trouble, what 
sacrifice of treasure and flowing of rivers 
of blood, before so simple a remedy was 
adopted ! 

e impossibility of the State under- 
taking religious duties is manifest in the 
Church of England itself. All earnest 
Churchmen,chafe under a despotism which 
forbids their doing anything, and yet does 
nothing for them. e argument of Mr. 
Bruce, that theology is unprogressive, is 
based on a transparent fallacy, namely 
that our relations to God are the same now 
that they were 5,000 years ago. So also 
our relation to the world is precisely the 
same-as it was 5,000 or 50,000 years ago, 
but our knowledge of it has been progres- 
sive. In the same way, our knowledge of 
our relations to God may be capable of 
greater accuracy and exactness, unless it 
be alleged that the lowest idolater has as 
correct a theology as an educated Chris- 
tian. But, even if theology were station- 
ary, which would be a libel on theologians, 
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Church organization must be progressive. 
Litanies require to be remodelled, ceremo- 
nies to be altered, and new authorities to 
be created. Is such work suitable to a 
mixed Parliament containing representa- 
tives of nearly all religions and of no reli- 
gion? The Church feels the ignominy of 
the position, and Churchmen ask Scotch 
and Irish members to stay away when the 
Lectionary Bill is under discussion. <A 
more thorough, and we might say contrite, 
confession of the absurdity of giving such 
work to the House of Commons could not 
be conceived. Virtually they say, “ Leave it 
to us, a committee of Churchmen, to settle 
this business.” The only way by which 
Parliament can do the work is by persuad- 
ing the Dissenting members to abnegate 
their position, for a time, as representa- 
tives of the nation. If the State were to 
attempt to perform its duty, except in the 
most trivial matters, even the docile 
Churchmen would revolt. The creed of 
the Church of England is of Parliamentary 
origin; to-morrow the legislature could 
remodel it. But with any of the serious 
uestions of doctrine involved in the 
oysey or Purchas cases, the House of 
Commons would not venture to deal. The 
Church of England is, in doctrinal points, 
utterly helpless; if, with its old furniture, 
it can manage to jog along, for a time all 
may go well; but the first tempest would: 
expose its poverty and nakedness. 
ince the State cannot govern the 
Church, can the Church be allowed to gov- 
ern itself? Such a claim was once set u 
on behalf of the Free Church of Scotland, 
but was, of course, rejected. Churchmen 
may think that it is the duty of the State 
to find them money, and their privilege to 
say how it shall be spent; but no Govern- 
ment could ever accept such a principle. 
It, in fact, amounts to disestablishment 
without disendowment. It means that the 
Spm of the nation is to be diverted 
om national purposes to support a sect, 
and one sect out of many having equal 
claims. It would, therefore, create and 
Re uate an injustice. So long as the 
tate controls the Church, it obtains what 
it may regard as value for its money; but 
to give up its funds to a Church that it has - 
ceeased to govern would be simple spolia- 
tion of the public. If there is to be a free 
Church, it must provide for itself, like 
other Churches. 

One argument sometimes advanced by 
Liberal papers in favour of an establish- 
ment is that it checks what they call fa- 
naticism, and others a holy zeal, that it 
gives a shelter to gentlemen of uncertain 
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theology, that, in‘a word, it keeps down 
religion. ‘ To a certain extent this descrip- 
tion is true of the Church of England, 
although it is far from being a characteris- 
tic of all State Churches. But the dilem- 
ma is obvious. If heterodox opinions can 
only flourish in a State Church, if they re- 
quire the pampering of State doles, they 
ought not to get them. It is an injustice 
to the orthodox community to spend their 
money in breeding a school of theology 
whose tenets they regard as poisonous. 
In great questions affecting national insti- 
tutions we ought to rise above the mere 
accidental effects they have in encouraging 
opinions to which we may happen to be 
favourable, and measure them by broad 
principles of justice. Even those who are 
most zealous for the advance of liberal 
opinions in theology may pause before 
they seek their object by the aid of a 
State Church. The good to be gained is 
more than balanced by the mischief of 
putting clergyman, in the eyes of the 
world, in a false position. Their reticence 
is attributed to cowardice; if they speak 
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out, they are denounced as traitors. There 
is a general, hazy notion of orthodoxy, by 
which the generality of people will try 
them, let the Privy Council decide what 
it will. To put clergyman right in the 
yn of the world, it is necessary that they 
should be above suspicion, that no one 
should be able to accuse them of holding 
emoluments to which they had forfeited all 
right. This will never be in the Church 
of England. Owing to the clumsiness of 
the procedure, and the uncertainty of pros- 
ecutions, many heterodox parsons are al- 
lowed to retain their livings ; and, although 
they may wey I their places and their con- 
sciences free from reproach, the world will 
not trust them. In the interest of all par- 
ties —of the clergyman, of the people, 
and of the Government — there should be 
a fair field and no favour, there should 
be no bribes to clever men, no premium 
on certain opinions. To this—a free 
Church in a free State —the progress of 
society is rapidly carrying us, and Mr. 
Miall’s temporary check will, before long, 
be converted into a victory. 





Tuere is nothing more puzzling to ordinary 
minds than ‘‘ bookkeeping by double entry,’’ 
and it is advisable that no one should ever at- 
tempt to keep his accounts on this system unless 
he fully understands it. A well-meaning public 
accountant in India has, it appears, lately come 
to trouble owing to misunderstanding the nature 
of this simple process. A certain gentleman, says 
a Lahore paper, was recently appointed to a sta- 
tion not a thousand miles from the capital of the 
Punjaub. After a short time he submitted his ac- 
counts according to rule to the head office. The 
various bills of receipts and expenditure were be- 
ing rapidly passed, when a clerk of unnatural 
brilliance pounced on a bill in which 20,000 
bricks were charged for twice over. The question 
was at once sent to the gentleman, whether he 
had got altogether forty thousand bricks on such 
a date, and, if so, why he had divided the item 
in two? ‘Oh, dear no,”’ he said, ‘I only got 
twenty thousand bricks, but you told me to put 


everything down by double entry, so I put the} peared 


bricks down twice, All the other charges are 
the same.’”’ To the horror of the whole depart- 


ment it was found only too true. The receipt 
side was then examined, but it was consoling to 
find that with an instinctive acumen worthy of a 
higher appointment, the gentleman had here 
limited himself to single entry. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 





A curious circumstance is mentioned by the 
Geelong Advertiser, and one which accounts 
for any little ity that may have oc- 
curred a few months back in telegraphic com- 
munication between this country and France. 
‘*The captain of the barque berdeen,’’ says 
the Advertiser, ‘* which has arrived here after 
making a good from Frederickstadt, met 
with @ novel incident on the passage out. When 
in Dover Straits he found the spring tides run- 
ning so strongly against him that he dropped his 
kedge anchor about nine miles south-east of the 
South Foreland light-house, in twenty-one fath- 
oms of water. The anchor dragged, and when 
it was deemed desirable to haul it up and make 
& fresh start, it was found that there wasa great 
deal more strain on it than could haye been an- 
ticipated, and it required all the power that 
could be brought to bear to bring the anchor 
above water. When it did make its appearance 
it was found that it had laid hold of what ap- 
to be a ship’s cable, but what on exam- 
ination proved to be the submarine telegraph 
cable from Dover to Calais, Captain Law at 
once lowered it again to its submarine bed by 
means of a slip-rope, in the most careful man- 
ner possible, and he has no reason to believe 
that any damage was done.”’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 











